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in  warehouse  design  today! 


If  you're  planning  warehouse  and  service  facilities,  you  ought  to  talk  to 
competent  engineers  and  get  the  answer  to  that  question.  You'll  quickly 
see  that  they  add  one  priceless  ingredient  to  their  wide  engineering  experi¬ 
ence  .  .  .  and  thafs  common  sense!  The  shortest  distance  between  receiving 
and  delivery  is  usually  the  straight  line  to  net  profit. 


Abbott  Merkt  has  simplified  the  flow  of  goods  for  America's  most  success¬ 
ful  merchants  and  would  like  to  apply  its  practical  experience  to  your  plans. 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  '  ' 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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MONARCH 


THANK  YOU 
CALL  AGAIN 


price -marking 


Sells  more  Merchartdise— Monarch  “Pin-On”  price-marking 
inspires  confidence,  gives  sales  and  stock  information, 
answers  customers’  questions,  encourages  impulse  buying. 


Insures  Correct  Price— The  automatic  Pin-On 
machine  price-marks  tickets  legibly,  neatly  and 
accurately  and  attaches  this  same  ticket  to  the 
merchandise  all  in  one  swift,  tamper-proof  operation. 


Adds  to  Profit— Correctly  price-marked  tickets  give 
you  “extra  salesmen”  for  your  merchandise  and  the 
fast  Pin-On  method  of  tamjier-proof  attaching  saves 
time  in  speeding  merchandise  to  selling  floors. 


For  a  demonstration  without  obligation,  tear  out 
the  coupon,  attach  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  to  us 


MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Torrence  Street,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


I  am  interested  in  a  Monarch  “Pin-On"  machine.  Bring  one  in  and 
let’s  try  it— without  obligation. 
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Calculators.  Q 
the  instant-action  | 
simplified  keyboards 
on  time  every  time!” 


There’s  a  Burroughs  Calculator— electric-powered  or 
hand-operated— just  right  for  your  high-volume 
figuring.  Call  our  nearest  branch  for  a  demonstration, 
or  write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Would  he  advise  his  son  to  enter  the  appliance  business? 


The  man  at  right  knows  retailing  from 
A  to  Z.  He’s  been  in  it  since  1908.  He 
is  George  Schiering,  founder  of  the 
oldest  active  General  Electric  appli¬ 
ance  retailing  business  in  greater  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 


As  for  his  son,  he’s  already  in  the 
business.  That’s  Glenn  Schiering,  third 
from  right,  present  full-time  manager 
of  the  store. 


And  it  doesn’t  end  there.  George’s 
wife  used  to  run  the  business  with 
him.  Glenn’s  son  and  daughter  work 
in  the  store  part-time— and  there’s  a 
good  chance  that  the  son,  George 
David  Schiering,  will  enter  the  busi¬ 
ness  jjermanently  after  his  schooling. 


nancing.  This  has  been  a  great  salesaid. 

The  Schierings  have  also  found 
good  service  to  be  a  key  to  sales— 
particularly  to  repeat  sales.  They  keep 
one  full-time  and  one  part-time  service 
man  on  their  payroll. 

Has  the  Schierings’  relationship 
with  General  Electric  helped  them? 
We  asked  George  and  Glenn  Schiering. 
Here’s  what  they  say  . . . 

about  the  General  Electric  product: 

“For  example,  nobody  builds  a  better 
refrigerator  mechanically  than  General 
Electric.  You  can  sell  their  product 
with  confidence.  You  can  actually  feel 
you  are  doing  the  customer  a  favor.’’ 


That  will  make  three  generations. 

There  must  be  something  very 
strong  and  stable  about  a  business 
that  can  make  generation  after  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  same  family  want  to 
stay  with  it,  grow  with  it,  prosper  in  it. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  has  been 
a  set  of  solid  management  policies. 
Example:  the  store  does  all  its  own  h- 


about  General  Electric  service: 

“They  have  a  department  of  friendly 
people— that  always  helr)s  us  close  a 
sale.’’ 


about  repeat  business: 

“We  like  to  sell  General  Electric  be¬ 
cause  we  know  we’re  not  going  to  lose 
the  customer  after  one  sale.  We  know 
he’ll  buy  again  and  again.” 

about  their  G-E  distributor: 

“All  through  the  years,  they’ve  had 
good  sales  counselors.  They’re  not 
here  just  to  try  to  sell  us  more  appli¬ 
ances.  They’re  here  to  help  us  sell . . 

We’re  frankly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Schierings  feel  General  Elec¬ 
tric  policies  have  helped  them. 

Our  fwlicies  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  what  is  good  for  General  Electric 
retailers  is  certainly  good  for  General 
Electric. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appli¬ 
ance  and  Television  Receiver  Divi¬ 
sion,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Tixigress  k  Our  Most  Impottanf  ^oducf 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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G«org«  David  Schiering 


Glenna  Mae  Schiering 


Mrs.  Glenn  Schiering 


Glenn  Schiering 


Mrs.  George  Schiering 


George  Schiering 
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Rochester  Times-Unton 


The  Downtown  Development  Committee’s  meeting  in  Rochester,  which  was 
attended  by  more  than  50  department  store  executives,  city  officials  and  experts  on 
municipal  problems,  included  a  tour  of  Rochester  to  see  the  progress  accom¬ 
plished  under  the  city’s  redevelopment  program.  In  this  picture  a  group  views  the 
municipal  ramp  garage  at  Plymouth  and  Main.  The  city  tour  was  held  between 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  that  took  place  in  Sibley’s  auditorium. 
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Comeback  of  the  Central  City 


By  E.  Willard  Dennis 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Sibley,  Lindsay  and  Curr,  and 
Chairman,  NRDGA  Doumtoum  Development  Committee 


The  Downtown  Development  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  recognizes  that  the 
high  water  mark  of  downtown  deteri¬ 
oration  has  been  reached  and  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  downtown  is  about  to 
make  the  most  spectacular  comeback 
in  the  history  of  merchandising. 

This  just  won’t  happen  by  itself.  It 
must  be  stimulated  and  directed  and 
will  result  only  from  the  unstinting 
support  and  effort  of  every  business, 
industrial,  financial  and  civic  group 
in  the  community. 

The  NRDGA  Downtown  Develop¬ 


ment  Committee  will  devote  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  inspiring  retailers  to  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  the  start  of  a 
constructive  organization  in  their  com¬ 
munity  dedicated  to  restoring  the  very 
business  vitality  that  enabled  their 
community  to  prosper  and  grow. 

The  Committee  intends  to  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  these  center 
city  renewal  efforts  with  a  constructive 
information  and  work  program  for  the 
next  year. 

Work  Program.  To  accomplish  this, 
,  the  Committee,  meeting  in  Rochester, 
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New  York,  on  May  28th  approved  the 
following  work  program  outlined  by 
NRDGA  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  Gordon  Dakins: 

1.  Encourage  retailers  to  build  back 
their  faith  in  their  stores  and  their 
communities  and  to  broaden  their 
participation  in  the  civic  affairs  of 
their  cities. 

2.  Encourage  retailers  to  take  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  local  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  new  strength  to 
the  city’s  downtown  district. 

3.  Provide  guidance  for  these  retail¬ 
ers  in  organizing  a  small  but  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  business  and 
civic  leaders  to  establish  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  have  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  a  strong  downtown. 

4.  Show  these  groups  how  they  can 
use  these  committees  as  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  for  public  opinion  on 
matters  of  civic  interest. 

5.  Provide  these  local  groups  with 
case  histories  of  successful  center 
city  renewal  efforts  as  a  guide  in 
organizing  their  ow’n  programs. 

6.  Keep  these  local  groups  informed 
of  what  federal  and  other  public 


funds  are  available  for  their  use 
and  how  they  can  be  utilized. 

7.  Encourage  downtown  retailers  to 
renew  their  thinking  with  a  re¬ 
newal  of  their  own  spirit  that  will 
help  them  modernize  their  stores 
and  make  them  as  cheerful  and 
friendly  as  their  suburban  count¬ 
erparts. 

8.  Provide  them  help  in  promoting 
downtown. 

9.  Function  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  the  various  downtown  re¬ 
newal  organizations  so  that  each 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  others. 

10.  Participate  actively  with  all  spe¬ 
cialized  national  organizations 
concerned  with  individual  seg¬ 
ments  of  downtown  renewal  so 
that  the  local  groups  may  have 
the  benefit  of  full  information  on 
the  activities  of  these  groups. 

Recognizing  that  strictly  local  efforts 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  total  ur¬ 
banization  need,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  endorsing  the  pro¬ 
posed  ^Vhite  House  Conference  on  city 


-  V.  V  1(1111  II  lit  '  ' 

How  To  Keep  Your  City's  Downtown  Healthy 

1.  Adequate  public  transit,  satisfactorily  operated. 

2.  Sufficient  and  convenient  off-street  parking. 

3.  Devise  ways  and  means  to  attract  more  people  daily  to  midtown. 

4.  Solicit  and  obtain  cooperation  of  city,  county  and  state  officials. 

5.  Cultivate  and  invite  the  assistance  of  all  trade  associations. 

6.  Convince  professional  people  that  downtown  is  nerve  center  of  operations. 

7.  Let  no  one  forget  that  suburbs  exist  only  as  satellites,  and  that  the  jobs  are 
downtown.  Jobs  mean  survival. 

8.  Downtown  is  the  focal  point  of  all  transportation. 

9.  Downtown  is  the  center  of  financial  operations. 

10.  Downtown  is  the  location  of  national  and  international  organizations. 

11.  There  is  greater  "adventure"  in  downtown  shopping. 

12.  Downtown  must  be  made  useful,  attractive  and  prosperous  appearing. 

13.  Downtown  is  the  entertainment  and  dining  hub  of  the  community. 

14.  Average  downtown  is  h  per  cent  of  city  area,  with  15.2  per  cent  of  total 
valuation. 

15.  Endeavor  to  separate  and  re-route  through  traffic. 

16.  Eliminate  slums  and  skid  rows 

17.  Keep  sidewalks  in  good  condition. 

18.  Encourage  canopies  over  walks. 

19.  Work  with  power  company  to  improve  lighting,  especially  around  stores. 

20.  Re-asse$ss  property  values. 

21.  See  that  municipalities  maintain  good  service  in  all  departments. 

22.  Get  absentee  owners  to  face-up  to  their  responsibilities. 

—  Philip  J.  Zeller,  Jr.,  Executive  Secretary 
The  Downtown  Toledo  (Ohio)  Associates 


planning,  metropolitan  growth  and 
development.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  NRDGA  at  its  meeting  in  Junt. 


wm 
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The  Rochester  Program.  The  Roches- 1 
ter  meeting,  attended  by  merchants,  I 
city  officials  and  experts  on  municipal  I 
problems  from  12  states  and  the  Dis- 1 
trict  of  Columbia,  was  one  of  the  most  I 
outstanding  and  enthusiastic  meetings  I 
ever  held  by  the  Downtown  Develop  I 
ment  Committee. 

The  group  recognized  that  one  of 
the  primary  problems  of  downtosvn 
development  w'as  a  matter  of  local  leg¬ 
islation  placing  the  responsibility  for 
economic  redevelopment  on  the  city  I 
officials  in  the  same  way  that  the  city 
accepts  the  responsibility  for  public 
health,  education  and  safety. 

Most  of  the  individuals  present  felt 
that  the  downtown  tag  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  these  revitalization  efforts 
in  favor  of  references  such  as  core  city 
development,  center  city  renewal,  com¬ 
munity  economic  redevelopment. 

.Mayor  Peter  Barry  and  City  Mana- 1 
ger  Robert  Acx  of  Rochester  reviewed 
in  great  detail  the  development  of 
Rochester’s  $100  million  program  for 
revitalizing  its  downtown  area.  Mr. 
Aex  conducted  the  group  on  a  tour  of 
the  city,  showing  them  the  major  im¬ 
provements  already  completed,  those 
in  progress  and  those  planned  for  the 
future. 

Joseph  Intermaggio,  director  of  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Research  of  the 
Highsvay  Research  Board,  reviewed 
some  of  the  dimensions  affecting  down¬ 
town  revitalization  and  showed  how 
the  Downtown  Development  Commit¬ 
tee  could  benefit  from  the  research  on 
urban  problems  being  conducted  by 
his  organization. 

The  Committee  found  the  Roches¬ 
ter  meeting  so  informative  that  it  ret 
ommended  the  next  meeting  be  heW 
in  another  city  in  which  a  successful 
downtown  redevelopment  program  n 
under  way. 

Convention  Session  Planned.  To  keen 
all  members  of  the  Association  abreast 
of  downtown  redevelopment  progress, 
the  Committee  will  stage  a  session  on 
these  developments  during  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1958  convention. 

The  NRDGA  Board  has  accepted 
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Rochester’s  SiX'Point  Program 

By  Robert  P.  Aex,  City  Manager  of  Rochester 


PETER  BARRY,  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  told  the  NRDGA  group: 

"With  accelerated  suburban  growth, 
the  process  of  decentralization  began 
in  Rochester  as  it  has  in  most  of  our 
American  communities.  To  counter¬ 
balance  this  phenomenon,  extensive 
and  expensive  action  was  required. 
Because  preceding  administrations,  for 
a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  had 
pursued  a  continuing  policy  of  restrict¬ 
ed  expenditures  and  reduction  of  high 
cost  bonded  indebtedness,  the  stage 
for  action  was  set.  .  . . 

'While  it  is  true  that  the  condition 
of  the  downtown  area  directly  reflects 
on  the  rest  of  the  community,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  condition  of  the 
rest  of  the  community  reflects  directly 
on  the  downtown  area.  Therefore,  no 
single  effort  has  much  likelihood  of 
being  successful  in  achieving  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  upgrading  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  district.  Realizing  these  facts,  the 
city  of  Rochester  started  a  long-term 
capital  improvement  program  directed 
at  many  immediate  objectives  but  all 
leading  to  a  greatly  improved  situa¬ 
tion  downtown.  .  .  . 

'While  not  yet  complete,  the  effects 
of  this  long-range  program  are  already 
becoming  evident.  Private  investments 
in  substantial  amounts  have  already 
been  made  downtown  and  further 
major  private  investments  are  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  immediate  future.  It  is  our 
sincere  belief  that  this  program  has 
arrested  the  decentralization  of  the 
downtown  business  district." 

the  Committee’s  suggestion  that  the 
Association  should  give  an  annual 
award  to  the  community  that  has  ac¬ 
complished  most  in  downtown  revital¬ 
ization,  and  the  first  of  these  awards 
will  be  made  at  the  January  1958  con¬ 
vention. 

All  members  of  the  Committee  have 
been  urgetl  to  submit  reports  showing 
how  their  local  programs  were  organ¬ 
ized  and  administered  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.  These  reports  will  be  the  basis 
of  an  information  series  on  downtown 
progress  which  the  Association  will 
make  available  to  its  members. 


The  renewal  and  rehabilitation  of 
central  cities  is  a  job  which  must 
be  done  by  municipal  government. 
Local  government,  however,  can  only 
do  what  its  citizens  permit  it  to  do. 
We  in  Rochester  do  not  complain 
about  this  limitation.  We  mention  it. 
however,  because  local  government 
needs  help  from  the  press,  citizens’ 
councils,  local  transit  companies,  mer¬ 
chants  and  retail  groups  to  develop 
public  interest  and  support. 

Fortunately,  we  have  all  this  in 
Rochester.  Our  press  has  done  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  delivering  the  story  of 
the  need  to  rehabilitate  our  down¬ 
town.  Our  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
through  its  Civic  Development  Coun¬ 
cil,  has  helped  the  city  administration 
with  studies  and  surveys.  The  Roches¬ 
ter  Transit  Corporation  has  remained 
alert  to  new  ways  to  improve  mass 
transportation.  It  works  very  closely 
Avith  the  city  government  in  our  traffic 
control  plans. 

And  Rochester  retailers  have  acted 
as  a  group  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
downtown  rather  than  on  an  individ¬ 
ual  basis  for  advantage  over  other 
retailers. 

Rochester  is  a  typical  eastern  city. 
It  is  an  old  community,  having  been 
settled  almost  150  years.  We  have  all 
the  usual  problems  that  go  with  old 
age.  We  have  inadequate  streets  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.  Our  system 
of  mass  transportation  reels  at  least 
twice  each  day  from  the  onslaught  of 
motor  vehicles,  which  now  number 
two  for  every  three  persons. 

A  Civic  Center.  In  January,  1950  the 
City  Planning  Commission  adopted 
its  first  capital  improvement  budget, 
which  included  a  provision  for  the 
construction  of  a  $7  million  War 
Memorial  and  Civic  Auditorium. 

The  site  selected  for  this  project  was 
in  the  heart  of  downtown,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Genesee  River.  It 
was  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  the 
city  and  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 
The  Civic  Auditorium  required  the 
demolition  of  old  structures  which 


were  many  years  old.  Thus  began  the 
renewal  of  our  old  central  city. 

The  auditorium  seats  about  7,500 
persons  for  most  events.  We  have  had 
several  capacity  crowds  when  people 
from  the  central  city,  the  metropolitan 
suburbs  and  areas  up  to  50  miles  away 
came  into  the  city,  with  great  resultant 
benefit  to  city  business. 

An  auditorium  such  as  this  serves 
many  people  in  many  ways.  Business 
exhibits,  as  well  as  sf>orting  events 
and  civic  meetings,  are  accommodated. 

In  July,  1954,  the  city  of  Rochester 
and  the  county  of  Monroe  approved 
the  site  for  our  Civic  Center.  The  site 
was  in  the  same  area  where  the  Civic 
•Auditorium  Avas  being  constructed  and 
the  Auditorium  was  planned  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Civic  Center.  The  site  for 
the  Civic  Center  was  one  of  the  old 
original  areas  of  the  central  city  which, 
in  recent  years,  had  been  rapidly  de¬ 
teriorating. 

All  the  land  necessary  for  the  first 
tAvo  buildings  has  been  acquired  and 
the  old  blighted  area  is  rapidly  being 
cleared. 

The  proposed  Civic  Center  contem¬ 
plates  a  city-county  office  building  of 
about  16  stories,  w’here  city  and  county 
offices  will  be  housed  under  one  roof. 
It  also  includes  city  and  county  public 
safety  buildings,  a  courts  building, 
and,  of  course,  the  Civic  Auditorium 
already  built. 

This  $50  million  project  will  in¬ 
clude  a  1200  car  underground  garage 
to  serve  the  Center  and  the  Auditori¬ 
um.  The  project  will  enable  the  city 
and  county  governments  to  greatly  im¬ 
prove  the  administration  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  will  also  rehabilitate  and 
reneAv  a  large  section  of  the  down¬ 
town  area  of  the  central  city. 

Highway  Construction.  The  city’s  first 
capital  improvement  budget  in  1950 
included  a  $3/4  million  allocation  for 
arterial  highways  and  each  improve¬ 
ment  budget  since  that  year  has  in¬ 
cluded  authorizations  for  new  highway 
construction. 

Rochester’s  arterial  highway  pro- 
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P}IL  E.  KROGH,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  and 
Corr,  told  the  conference  that  Sibley's 
suburban  branches  have  helped  build 
main  store  volume. 

He  pointed  out  that  "by  adding  to 
the  number  of  accounts  through  the 
suburban  stores,  you  have  a  greater 
number  of  customers  coming  to  your 
downtown  store  for  greater  selection 
in  merchandise  and  larger  lines  such 
0$  furniture." 

Furthermore,  he  explained,  the 
spread  of  chain  stores  into  the  suburbs 
necessitates  building  department  stores 
there,  too;  but  one  activity  does  not 
exclude  the  other:  retailers  must  work 
for  improvements  downtown  at  the 
same  time  that  they  expand  into  the 
periphery. 

Residential  Areas.  Every  central  city 
must  have  a  plan  for  rehabilitation 
and  urban  renewal.  The  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  homes  and  areas  in  Rochester 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  city’s  Re¬ 
habilitation  Commission,  which  was 
created  in  1955.  The  key  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program  is  voluntary  com¬ 
pliance.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
under  our  rehabilitation  program. 
The  Housing  Ordinance  under  which 
we  operate  has  teeth  which  can  be 
used  if  necessary  but  the  voluntary 
compliance  is  the  key  to  success  thus 
far. 

The  Rehabilitation  Commission 
has  issued  reports  showing  inspections 
made  and  compliances  obtained  in 
poorer  sections  of  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  the  program  has  also  concerned 
better  areas  where  blight  is  being 
nipped  before  it  envelopes  larger  areas. 

Most  central  cities  have  areas  which 
are  beyond  rehabilitation.  Urban  re¬ 
newal  under  which  land  is  cleared  and 
made  ready  for  new-  use  is  the  answer. 
Rochester  has  such  an  area  and  about 
70  aaes  are  to  be  cleared.  This  tract 
is  near  the  downtown  district  and  the 
direct  effect  of  this  project  upon  our 
downtown  area  will  be  considerable. 

A  successful  rehabilitation  and  ur¬ 
ban  renewal  program  will  do  much 
for  civic  pride  and  civic  pride  will  do 
much  for  a  central  city. 


Researching  the  City’s  Needs 

By  Joseph  L.  Intermaggio,  Project  Director,  Committee  on 
Urban  Research  of  the  Highway  Research  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CITIES  are  man’s  biggest  effort  to 
control  his  environment.  Primi¬ 
tive  settlements  are  clearly  related  to 
their  environment;  our  cities  are  not. 
Cities  are  imjwrtant  because  they  are 
the  centers  of  our  civilization.  It  is 
here  that  the  population,  economic 
activity,  and  wealth  of  the  United 
States  are  concentrated. 

In  1954  the  nine  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers  (which  contained  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  population)  had 
more  than  one-third  of  the  nation’s 
industrial  employment  concentrated 
in  them.  And  three-fourths  of  all  U.  S. 
manufacturing  activity  in  1954,  as 
measured  by  employment,  was  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  metropolitan  areas. 

The  wealth  concentrated  in  our 
cities  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
would  cost  $653  billion  to  replace  the 
70  civil  defense  critical  target  areas. 
These  70  acres  contain  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  U.  S.  house¬ 
holds;  about  66  f)er  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  manufacturing;  and  about  50 
p>er  cent  of  the  total  value  of  commer¬ 
cial  and  miscellaneous  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding  public  institutions,  public 
utilities,  and  public  transportation. 
As  retailers,  you  know  that  the  bulk  of 
your  multi-billion  dollar  business  is 
done  in  cities. 

The  City  Today.  Cities  and  their  sur¬ 
rounding  urbanized  areas  should  be 
efficient  and  livable.  But  they  are, 
in  fact,  functionally  obsolete. 

Today  more  than  100  million  per¬ 
sons  living  in  urban  areas  are  tolerat¬ 
ing  conditions  that  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  at  our  level  of  tech¬ 
nology,  wealth,  and  productivity.  Nor 
would  these  problems  exist  if  the  tech¬ 
nical,  managerial,  and  financial  skills 
available  to  commerce  and  industry 
were  applied  to  the  solution  of  urban 
problems. 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of 
this  situation.  The  problems  of  cities 
are  not  being  solved  despite  extensive 
programs  of  public  works— highway 
development,  slum  clearance,  urban 
renewal,  and  new  building  construc¬ 


tion.  In  many  cases,  what  we  are 
doing  today,  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  suburb,  is  multiplying  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  urban  living.  The  form  of  our 
cities  actually  interferes  with  efficient 
communication  and  transportation— 
vital  necessities  of  our  complex  econ¬ 
omy. 

It  is  apparent  that  our  urban  civiliz¬ 
ation  will  be  further  revolutionized  by 
new  developments  in  transportation 
and  communications,  and  by  the  con¬ 
tinuing  growth  of  population. 

Urban  Prospects.  The  population  of 
the  U.  S.  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  indicates  that 
the  population  may  be  215-230  mil¬ 
lion  by  1975.  By  2000,  guesstimates 
place  the  range  between  283  and  383 
million. 

'V  ^ 

Economic  activity  w  this  country,  is 
reaching  new  plateaus.  The  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  for  1956  exceeded  $400 
billion,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
reach  $700  billion  by  1975.  Most  of 
the  net  returns  of  these  activities  will 
be  invested  in  urban  areas. 

The  use  of  new  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion— jet  planes,  helicopters,  monorail 
trains,  carveyors,  and  moving  side- 
walks— is  the  means  to  move  more 
p>eople  faster  than  is  done  today.  But 
we  will  still  use  automobiles  and 
buses  to  transport  poople,  and  trucks 
to  transport  goods— by  1975  there  may 
be  50  million  more  autos  on  the 
streets.  Thus,  we  will  have  still  greater 
traffic  problems  unless  we  plan  now  to 
utilize  all  forms  of  transportation  ad¬ 
vantageously  and  build  our  cities  to 
eliminate  excessive  travel. 

In  the  face  of  these  trends  it  is  clear 
that  the  difficulty  of  coping  with  the 
changing  environment  of  urban  areas 
will  be  compounded  as  the  rate  of 
technical  and  economic  and  social 
change  accelerates.  Problems  ignored 
now'  would  cost  more  to  remedy  later. 
Only  if  our  vast,  increasing  resources 
are  used  wisely,  purposefully,  and 
imaginatively  will  it  be  possible  to 
solve  these  problems  within  the  frame- 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Vertical  chestnut  posts  in  the  women\^ 
ready-to-wear  department  support  a.:! 
seven-f<Kit  curtain  wall,  behind  which* 
are  the  fitting  r(x>ins.  Display  hardwartj 
is  also  attached  to  the  vertical  pujal 
and  the  mirrors,  instead  of  being  le  j 
cessed  in  the  curtain  wall,  are  broi 
forward  for  maximum  stock  display.  I 


Flah  S  Co*  Branch  Store  Interior 


DESIGNER: 

L  G.  Sherburne  Associates 
New  York 


Open-back  show  window  allows  the  window  display  to  be  used  as  part  of  tk 
sales  area,  thus  insuring  maximum  sales  space.  Not  only  does  the  inerchandk 
serve  as  a  colorful  background  for  the  window  display,  but  the  open-type 
window  gives  a  view  of  the  entire  store,  a  view  encouraged  by  having  thi^ 
outside  walls,  ceiling  canopy  and  flexjr  tiling  extend  within  the  store  itseli.| 
However,  the  curtain  hanging  from  the  recessed  curtain  track  in  the  ccilinst 
can  be  used  to  isolate  the  window  display  from  the  rest  of  the  store. 


This  is  a  branch  of  the  Syracuse 
specialty  store,  opened  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1956  in  a  new  suburban  center, 
Shoppingtown,  at  DeWitt,  New  York. 
The  branch  carries  a  complete  mer¬ 
chandise  range  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  men’s  furnishings  as  well. 

Customers  are  of  the  same  prosper¬ 
ing  middle-income  group  served  by  the 
downtown  store.  The  designer  aimed 
at  a  sophisticated  yet  informal  and 
congenial  atmosphere. 

The  split-level  design  provides  a 
total  interior  area  of  14,000  square 
feet.  The  store  ojjens  on  to  the  park¬ 
ing  lots  of  the  shopping  center  at  both 
front  and  rear. 
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STORES 


The  store’s  exterior  walls  are  brick 
and  the  interior  walls  brick  stud  and 
sheetrock  and  wormy  chestnut.  Some 
walls  are  painted,  some  are  surfaced 
with  vinyl  wall  coverings. 

The  floor  is  vinyl  tile;  in  the  ready- 
to-wear  and  shoe  departments  it  is 
carpeted.  Acoustical  tile  is  used  for 
the  ceilings.  General  illumination  is 
supplied  by  recessed  incandescent 
lighting;  display  lighting  is  fluorescent. 

The  cost  of  the  interior  treatments, 
including  furniture,  fixturing  and  two 
architectural  entrances,  came  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $10  per  square  foot. 


The  floor  tiling  in  front  of  the  fountain  is  the  same  as  that  out¬ 
side  the  store.  The  fountain  is  not  a  transitory  gimmick,  but  a 
symbol  that  has  become  asstKiated  with  the  store  itself.  The  white 
doves  are  suspended  from  the  recessed  curtain  track  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  which  is  often  used,  as  here,  for  an  additional  dec«>rator’s  prop. 


>1 


In  children’s  clothing,  the  vertical  chestnut  posts,  aside  from 
separating  different  types  of  merchandise  according  to  age  groups, 
support  a  cornice  which  conceals  fluorescent  lighting  strips  illumi¬ 
nating  the  merchandise  below  them  and  the  wall  above  them. 
'I'he  merchandise,  being  double  hung,  allows  for  a  maximum  dis¬ 
play  of  stock.  The  vinyl  floor  tiling,  arranged  in  a  bright,  multi¬ 
colored  harlequin  pattern,  contrasts  sharply  with  the  sedate  car¬ 
peted  floors  of  the  shoe  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments. 


In  millinery,  the  draw  tables  can  easily 
be  slid  out  from  the  wall  and  used  as 
fl<x)r  selling  units.  The  wall  is  sheathed 
with  chestnut,  the  decorative  effects  of 
which  are  stressed  by  the  white  cornice 
with  its  fluorescent  lighting  strips.  At¬ 
tached  to  the  wall  is  standard-and- 
bracket  hardware,  which  can  be  used 
for  open,  glass  display  shelves,  as  here, 
or  readily  converted  to  hang-rod  sell¬ 
ing,  thus  keeping  department  areas 
flexible  for  seasonal  adjustments. 

Fixtures  throughout  the  store  were 
designed  by  Sherburne  and  built  by  the 
contractor.  Fellows  Construction  Co. 
Showcases  were  supplied  by  Columbus 
Show  Case  Co.,  lighting  equipment  by 
Gotham  Lighting  Ckrrp. 
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Wall  sections  in  the  fashion  departments  are  backed  by  bright  panels 
in  alternating  colors  and  lighted  from  the  long  perforated  metal  fixture 
above  the  hang  rods.  In  the  junior  section  the  center  fixtures,  designed 
to  encourage  self-selection,  have  brightly  colored  end  panels.  The 
bright  signing  for  department  identification  is  a  storewide  feature. 


Area  definition  is  achieved  by  change  of  color,  change  o( 
floor  covering,  high-visibility  signs,  decorative  panels,  and 
variation  in  lighting— all  illustrated  in  this  entrance  to 
the  beauty  salon.  Fashion  accessories  are  displayed  in 
the  vitrine  fixture,  which  has  an  antique  mirror  bast 


Rhodes  of  Seattle 
Branch  Store 


INTERIOR  DESIGNER: 

Burke.  Kober  §  Nicolais  v« 
Los  Angeles 


The  Rhodes  University  Villagt 
store,  opened  in  October  1956,  has 
a  first  floor  of  43,000  square  feet,  a 
second  floor  of  45,000  and  a  22,000 
square-foot  mezzanine.  The  open  flow 
areas  are  entirely  devoted  to  selling; 
all  stcKk,  shipping  and  receiving,  em¬ 
ployee  facilities  and  service  areas  are 
on  the  full-perimeter  mezzanine. 

This  arrangement  is  the  outcome  ol 
an  unusual  construction  situation;  the 
entire  building,  which  is  situated  on 
a  filled  lakesite,  is  supported  by  pilings 
under  each  column.  This  ruled  out 
construction  of  a  basement.  Had  a 
basement  been  feasible,  the  central 
service  core  type  of  design  would  have 
been  used.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the  designers  used  the  22,000  squam 


Pegboard  panels  are  the  background  for  displays  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  glass  department.  Here  .too  the  display  lightio| 
is  shielded  by  a  perforated  metal  strip  which  follows  and 
accents  the  shelf  line.  The  graphic  sign  identifying  the 
department  is  visible  from  anywhere  on  the  fl(x)r. 

STORES 


Symbol  of  el^ance,  the  graceful  stairway  is  lit  by  a 
resplendent  crystal  chandelier,  six  feet  in  diameter. 


Haggarty's  Grand  Stairway 


Store  Design 


foot  mezzanine  for  stock  and  service 
areas.  The  advantage  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  all  of  tf.ese  sections  are 
only  half  a  floor  from  each  selling 
floor. 

With  all  the  stock  and  service  areas 
segregated,  the  sales  floors  were  wide 
open  and  clear.  The  designers  created 
individual  areas,  without  cutting  down 
on  useful  selling  space,  by  changing 
color  patterns,  by  unusually  bright  and 
graphic  signing,  by  decorative  panel¬ 
ing  which  subtly  points  out  the  limit 
of  each  department,  by  lighting,  and 
by  the  placement  and  design  of  fix¬ 
tures. 

The  special  requirements  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  location  had  their  effect  on  de¬ 
sign,  layout  and  decoration.  Parking 
lots  in  front  and  back  for  2,000  cars 
required  easy  access  pmints.  The  two 
main  entrances  are  placed  directly  in 
line  with  parking  lots,  while  two  side 
entrances  face  the  mall,  on  w’hich 
foot  traffic  is  heavy.  Entering  at  the 
rear  door,  the  shopp>er  comes  to 
the  women’s  sportswear  section,  goes 
through  smallwares  sections  to  negli¬ 
gees,  corsets  and  lingerie,  handbags 
and  hosiery  to  reach  the  up  escalator 
at  the  center  of  the  flcKjr.  Making  a 
complete  circuit  of  the  main  floor,  she 
would  pass  through  the  men’s  and 
boys’  wear  and  furnishings  depart¬ 
ments,  which  extend  from  the  escala¬ 
tor  to  the  front  entrance  on  the  right, 
the  luggage  and  camera  departments 
and,  finally  the  three  shoe  depart¬ 
ments.  Here  the  designers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trend  to  combining  men’s, 
women’s  and  children’s  shoes  in  one 
grouping  in  suburban  stores.  This 
makes  family  shopping  easier,  and  the 
theory  is  that  when  one  member  of 
the  family  buys  shoes  there’s  a  strong 
impulse  created  to  buy  them  for  the 
others  too. 

The  second  floor  has  four  depart¬ 
mental  groupings:  women’s-  fashions 
except  sportswear;  juvenile  wear  and 
toys;  piece  goods  and  draperies;  and 
hard  goods,  including  china  and  glass, 
housewares,  major  appliances,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio. 
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Designed  by  Burke,  Kober  & 
Nicolais,  Haggarty’s  Pasadena 
store  puts  the  same  emphasis  on  high 
fashion  which  has  been  a  hallmark  of 
the  firm  since  it  opened  its  first  store 
in  Los  Angeles  in  1908. 

The  designers  determined  on  a 
grand  stairway  to  symbolize  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Haggarty  tradition,  then 
planned  the  store  around  it.  French 


in  feeling,  the  stairway  has  delicate 
wrought  metal  work  on  railings  and 
banisters,  curves  a  graceful  invitation 
to  the  ready-to-wear  departments, 
beauty  salon  and  offices  on  the  second 
fltx>r. 

The  cut<rystal  chandelier  measures 
more  than  six  feet  in  diameter  and  is 
visible  from  almost  all  parts  of  both 
floors. 


IS 


■UJ  I'JUilWMi. 


Background  murals  in  the  shoe  department  are  hand  painted  on  gold 


Stair  area  view,  looking  from  the  boys’  departments^ into  children’s  sh 
Fixtures,  floor  cases  and  hanging  racks  were  all  designed  to  keep  maxim 
stocks  accessible  for  easy  self-selection;  fixture  placement,  furniture  design 
treatment  and  elimination  of  partitions  combine  to  avoid  a  packed  feeling.  ^ 

stores 


Myers-Whittier 
Department  Store 


DESIGNER  (Exterior  and  Inferior); 


The  Myers-Whittier  store  in  Whit¬ 
tier,  Calif.,  has  an  interior  area  of 
48,000  square  feet.  There  are  two 
fl(x>rs,  a  main  floor  and  a  basement, 
each  with  a  selling  area  of  20,000 
square  feet.  In  the  restrictions  of  this 
comparatively  limited  area  the  design¬ 
er  set  out  to  combine  self-selection  dis¬ 
play  with  an  atmosphere  of  spacious¬ 
ness  and  luxury. 

The  traffic  pattern  got  special  atten¬ 
tion.  There  are  no  dividing  partitions, 
yet  each  department  has  individual 
character  and  distinction.  The  free- 
flow’ing  effect  is  enhanced  by  variations 
in  ceiling  height,  curving  walls  and 
area  carpeting.  Wood  paneling  in 
chalky  pastel  tones  alternates  with 
painted  areas.  Landscajje  murals  help 
to  push  the  walls  back;  lighting  is 
skillfully  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Much  care  was  lavished  upon  deco¬ 
rative  detail,  which  is  deliberately  dra¬ 
matic.  In  the  cosmetics  department, 
for  example,  one  wall  is  of  rough  tex¬ 
tured  stone,  to  make  a  sharp  contrast 
w'ith  the  walnut  panels.  A  two-level 
display  table  for  perfumes  is  made  of 
iridescent  mother-of-pearl  flat  shells 
with  square-cut  crystal  legs  and  gold- 
plated  fittings. 

The  general  lighting  is  from  flu¬ 
orescent  tubes  behind  large  plastic 
squares.  The  pattern  is  formal  and 
uniform,  the  only  variation  coming 
from  the  different  ceiling  heights  and 
the  sp>ot  lighting  on  special  displays. 

The  structural  architect  for  the  store 
was  Harold  Johnson.  Fixtures  were 
designed  by  Fontaine.  Lighting  equip¬ 
ment  was  supplied  by  Light  Control, 
Inc. 
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threaded  grass  cloth.  The  architectural  (and  surrealistic)  theme  of  tbt 
mural  adds  depth  to  the  department.  Chairs  are  mahogany  and  buKadt 


Free-flowing  wall  contours  are  accentuated  by  chalky  pastel  colors.  Venical 
grained  bleached  walnut  panels  are  used  above  the  wall  merchandise  sectioig 
I'he  free-standing  hang  rod  fixtures  are  of  hand-wrought  black  iron,  with  end 
panels  of  light  gray  bleached  walnut  set  into  dull-finished  heavy  brass  frara^j 


Store  Design 


Installation  of  Remington  Rand  Point  O’Sale  Recorders  at  Sibley,  Lindsay  and  Curr’s 
new  Eastway  Plaza  branch.  Fcip,  a  clerk  inserts  a  merchandise  tag  into  the  Recorder’s 
sensing  unit  which  will  automatically  transfer  facts  recorded  in  the  tag  into  a  paper  tape 
produced  by  the  Recorder.  .At  the  same  time,  the  Recorder  automatically  prints  price, 
department  and  classihcation  figures  on  a  sales  receipt,  and  enters  the  price  figure  into 
an  accumulator  to  print  an  adding  machine  total  of  sales.  Some  results:  half  the  number 
c,f  people  are  needed  for  taking  inventory  of  hanging  garments  and  one-third  the  time  is 
taken  for  making  complete  reports.  Data  accumulated  by  the  Point  O’Sale  Recorders 
is  processed  at  Remington  Rand’s  Rochester  Service  Bureau.  Center,  a  Tape-to-Card 
Converter  automatically  punches  cards  from  information  punched  into  paper  tape  by 
the  Recorders  at  the  store.  Bottom,  a  Tabulator  which  prints  a  wide  variety  of  reports. 

Sibley's 
Experience 
With  a 
Point-ofSale 
Recorder 

By  Douglass  C.  Goupe,  vice  President  and  Treasurer, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  and  Curr  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SIBLEY,  LINDSAY  AND  CURR  system  has  been  in  operation  only  since 

COMPANY  entered  the  electronics  October  of  1956,  we  can  state  that  its 

age  several  months  ago.  We  had  made  accomplishments  have  been  significant, 

a  thorough  study  of  the  compilation  A  total  of  24  Point  O’Sale  Recorders 
of  merchandising  information  through  are  in  use.  They  replace  conventional 

the  use  of  electronic  data  processing  cash  registers  and  are  located  strat^ic- 

methcxls.  It  convinced  us  that  the  ally  throughout  the  store.  Each  is  in 

future  will  bring  the  early  emergence  an  open  area  within  full  view  of  cus- 

of  what  might  be  called  the  electronic  tomers  and  each  is  as  centrally  located 

department  store.  And  we  decided  as  possible,  considering  the  sales  vol- 

that  the  most  logical  starting  point,  ume  and  activity  to  be  handled, 

in  our  case  at  least,  was  at  the  point  The  Point  O’Sale  Recorder  is  a 
of  sale.  numerical  input  device  that  also  serves 

The  o|)ening  of  our  new  branch  as  a  sales  register  for  cash  control  and 

store  in  Rochester’s  Eastway  Shopping  recortl  keeping.  In  addition  to  pro- 

Center  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  ducing  automatic  itemized  sales  re¬ 
introduce  these  new  techniques  from  ceipts,  it  records  every  entry  into  a 

the  beginning.  We  selected  Reming-  continuous  p>aper  tape.  In  our  case, 

ton  Rand’s  Point  O’Sale  Recorder  as  this  becomes  the  basis  for  automatic 

the  equipment  and,  although  our  new  processing  by  a  standard  punched-card 
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system  to  produce  a  series  of  manage¬ 
ment  reports  quickly.  Processing  can 
also  be  done  by  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter. 

The  Equipment.  Each  Recorder  com¬ 
prises  three  units:  a  tag  reader,  a  key¬ 
board,  and  a  tape  perforator.  The  tag 
reader  automatically  senses  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  perforated  merchandise 
tag,  transfers  these  facts  to  a  continu¬ 
ous  paper  tape— at  the  same  time 
printing  price,  department  and  classi¬ 
fication  figures  on  a  sales  receipt— and 
enters  the  price  figure  into  an  accumu¬ 
lator  to  print  an  adding  machine  total 
on  the  sales  receipt.  At  day’s  end  it 
prints  a  grand  total  of  sales. 

The  keyboard  provides  a  means  for 
completely  identifying  the  following: 

1.  Nine  types  of  transactions  such 
as  charge,  cash,  COD,  will  call,  etc. 

2.  Nine  typ)es  of  fees,  taxes,  or 
charges. 

3.  Three-digit  clerk  numbers  so 
that  daily  register  assignments  are 
eliminated. 

4.  Department  and  classification  of 
merchandise  sold,  with  a  provision  for 
three  digits  for  department  and  two 
for  classification. 

5.  Amounts  for  individual  items 
and  transaction  totals  to  $999.99,  and 
a  grand  total  of  all  transactions  to 
$9999.99. 

6.  An  automatic  register  and  trans¬ 
action  number  is  provided  in  five  dig¬ 
its— two  for  register  and  three  for  trans¬ 
action. 

7.  Automatic  date  in  four  digits, 
two  each  for  month  and  day. 

8.  Locked  grand  sales  total. 

9.  Sequence  lights  to  direct  the 
clerk  in  making  correct  entries  during 
the  recording. 

Within  the  above  specifications 
there  are  no  mechanical  limitations  on 
the  number  of  clerks  who  can  use  a 
single  Point  O’Sale  Recorder,  or  the 
number  of  departments  and  classifica¬ 
tions  that  can  be  recorded  in  a  single 
unit.  Thus,  the  system  ptermits  ex¬ 
peditious  assignment  of  clerks  as 
traffic  p>eaks  dictate.  The  clerks  have 
been  assigned  p>ermanent  numbers 
which  can  be  used  in  any  register 
without  conflict. 

Other  advantages  include  complete 
recording  with  no  subsequent  analysis 
required  to  obtain  desired  results;  sim¬ 


plification  of  sales  training  with  the 
machine  producing  both  the  sales  re¬ 
ceipts  and  register  recording  simul¬ 
taneously:  the  handling  of  daily  cred¬ 
its  and  returns  with  the  same  day’s 
sales.  In  addition,  the  recorders  elimi¬ 
nate  factoring  in  determining  sales 
and  taxes,  obviating  the  necessity  for 
re-computing  factors  when  tax  rates 
change. 

The  recorders  also  furnish  complete 
unit  control  information  in  terms  of 
detailed  information  on  ready-to-wear 
merchandise  showing  the  relationship 
between  actual  sales  volume  and  in¬ 
ventory  stock,  enabling  buyers  to  get 
more  comprehensive  and  accurate  re¬ 
ports  of  the  previous  day’s  sales  the 
following  morning.  This  information 
is  also  available  in  summary  form,  in¬ 
dicating  in  one  report,  date,  depart¬ 
ment,  house,  class,  price-line,  style, 
season,  color,  and  size. 

Inventory-Taking.  A  feature  of  the 
Point  O’Sale  Recorder  is  that  the 
machine  provides  a  means  of  taking 
inventory.  The  resulting  tabulated 
repMjrt  is  a  complete  and  accurate 
physical  inventory  of  the  Unit  Control 
departments. 

The  physical  inventory  of  hanging 
garments  in  our  Apparel  Division  is 
handled  by  nine  Recorders.  By  plac¬ 
ing  a  tempKjrary  platform  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  stock  moving  rack,  we  are  able 
to  move  Recorders  along  the  perma¬ 
nent  fixtures.  As  each  price  tag  is 
placed  in  the  reader,  information 
punched  in  the  tag  is  automatically 
reproduced  in  paper  tap)e  in  the  f>er- 
forator  unit.  At  the  same  time,  the 
department,  class  and  price  of  each 
item  is  printed  on  a  visible  adding 
machine  roll. 

The  printed  tape  is  removed  follow¬ 
ing  the  recording  of  the  last  item;  each 
tape  showing  total  merchandise  re¬ 
corded  for  the  fixture.  This  provides 
a  means  of  audit  and  our  standard 
count  checks  and  spot  checks,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  floor  plans,  etc.,  are 
made  to  insure  complete  inventory. 
These  audited  tapes  become  the  proof 
lists  for  the  conversion  from  {perfor¬ 
ated  tape  to  standard  90  column 
punched  cards.  Since  all  information 
is  reproduced  in  punched  cards  auto¬ 
matically,  it  is  only  necessary  to  verify 
our  proof  list  totals  and  tabulate  re¬ 
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quired  inventory  reports  and  analyse 
of  merchandise  in  stock. 

The  advantages  of  this  inventory 
method  are  many: 

1.  Complete  information  is  secured 

2.  There  is  positive  accounting  {« 
complete  inventory. 

3.  A  50  per  cent  saving  in  person¬ 
nel  required  in  taking  inventory  was 
realized. 

4.  No  stock  arranging  is  required; 
we  just  have  to  make  sure  every  item 
is  ticketed. 

5.  Accurate  recording  of  depart¬ 
ment,  class,  season  and  price  is  insured 

6.  The  tape  conversion  operation 
eliminated  costly  extending,  checking 
and  summarizing. 

7.  Complete  reports  are  availabk 
in  one-third  the  time. 

Transactions  Speeded.  For  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  Point  O’Sale  Recorder  pny 
vides  a  fast  means  of  recording  a  salt 
with  no  duplication  of  effort  or  special 
handling  which,  in  turn,  provides 
more  time  for  shopping.  Legible,  nu- 
chine-printed  and  machine-added  In¬ 
ures  protect  the  customer,  removing 
the  doubt  arising  from  manual  and 
mental  addition  and  subtraction.  The 
customer  receives  a  sales  check  con¬ 
taining  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
transaction. 

Where  a  price  re-mark  has  occurred 
all  descriptive  information  fixed  in 
the  tag,  with  the  exception  of  pria, 
is  sensed  and  transferred  to  the  per 
forated  tap>e.  Through  the  exclusion 
feature  of  the  special  markdown  key, 
the  ofseration  will  stop  before  print¬ 
ing  the  price.  The  operator  then  man¬ 
ually  “keys”  in  the  current  marked- 
down  or  marked-up  price  on  the  key¬ 
board,  and  the  entry  containing  the 
new  price  is  completed  and  transferred 
to  the  tape.  The  information  now  re 
corded  in  tape  contains  all  the  descrip¬ 
tive  information  taken  from  the  tag 
as  well  as  the  new  price. 

Clerks  now  have  no  need  for  manu¬ 
ally  entering  transaction  information 
in  sales  books;  need  do  no  mental  com¬ 
putation  of  money  amounts;  need 
make  no  classification  tally  keeping. 

Central  Processing.  Processing  of  tht 
information  recorded  in  the  tapes « 
handled  by  the  Remington  Rand 
Punched-Card  Records  Services  in  Ro^ 
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Chester.  The  next  morning  our  office 
gets  a  series  of  complete  reports  on 
the  previous  day’s  activities,  which  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Number  of  transactions  by  each 
department  which  establishes,  among 
other  things,  the  average  unit  sales  by 
department. 

2.  Clerks’  sales  by  departments,  for 
the  establishment  of  the  extent  of 
inter-selling,  as  well  as  commissions. 

3.  Sales  broken  dowm  by  item  classi¬ 
fications  within  departments. 

4.  Most  important,  a  unit  control 
reptort  on  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
that  shows  sales  of  each  garment,  brok¬ 
en  down  into  departments,  class,  sea¬ 
son,  manufacturer,  style,  color,  size, 
units  sold,  units  returned,  net  units, 
and  net  dollar  sales. 

We  also  get  monthly  summary  re¬ 
ports.  and  a  weekly  department  classi¬ 
fication  report  with  price-line  infor¬ 
mation.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  we 
receive  four  different  reports  showing 
the  total  net  units  and  total  net  dol¬ 
lars  by  price  line  and  classes,  by  color 
and  classes,  by  style  and  classes,  and 
departmental  totals. 

Daily  and  monthly  tax  reports  brok¬ 
en  down  into  minute  detail  are  also 
made  available  to  us,  as  are  analyses 
covering  types  of  transactions.  Even 
proving  the  currency  in  the  Recorder 
drawer  is  accomplished  automatically 
by  means  of  the  processing  done  by 
the  Service  Bureau. 

Speed  of  the  system  starts  right  with 
a  sale  at  the  store.  The  average  one- 
item  transaction  now  consumes  only 
about  20  seconds:  those  involving 
three  or  more  items  require  but  30 
seconds.  Items  with  perforated  tags 
are  processed  with  greatest  speed  be¬ 
cause  information  goes  into  the  Re¬ 
corder  automatically,  and  need  not  be 
keyed  in. 

Sales  expenses  have  been  substan¬ 
tially  reduced.  The  Recorders  can  be 
readily  moved  to  meet  seasonal  p>eaks 
in  various  departments.  Special  regis¬ 
ters  are  never  needed,  and  errors  have 
been  reduced  materially. 

Not  only  are  we  now  obtaining  com¬ 
plete  merchandising  information  much 
quicker  and  more  accurately,  but  we 
are  also  getting  considerable  general 
accounting  information  which  we  did 
not  anticipate  when  the  system  was 
originally  planned. 


Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


When  Korvette  invaded  Brooklyn,  training  their 
discount  artillery  on  the  markup  formulas  of  the  : 
regulars,  they  obviously  counted  on  catching  Ful-  : 
ton  Street  off-guard.  But  abandonment  of  guerrilla 
tactics  subjected  the  “open-shirt  crowd,”  a  sobri¬ 
quet  that  issued  from  their  own  councils,  to  all 
the  hazards  of  the  open  warfare  they  had  launched. 
These  came  not  only  from  the  established  stores, 
who  met  their  pricing,  discount  for  discount,  but 
from  operating  conditions  peculiar  to  running  a  store  from  beneath  the 
ground  up,  on  the  trading  center’s  main  thoroughfare,  instead  of  from 
behind  the  blinds  of  a  second  story  on  a  side  street— or  out  in  Rurbania 
somewhere.  Old  Man  Overhead  suddenly  materialized,  a  very  substantial 
skeleton  indeed,  from  the  closet  of  their  directors’  room.  .  .  .  Regular 
prices  began  to  appear  in  discount  departments  just  as  discount  prices 
had  in  those  of  the  regulars.  What  had  started  out  to  be  a  chess  match, 
ominous  with  checkmate  possibilities,  became  something  much  more 
simple,  though  still  large— a  giant  game  of  tic-tac-toe.  Moreover,  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  disappearance  of  Loeser’s  and  Namm’s  from  New 
York’s  biggest  borough  had  left  plenty  of  room  for  competition— if  not 
for  revolution.  .  .  .  The  clash  made  one  thing  clear:  we  have  entered  a 
period  when  pricing  is  to  be— more  than  ever— the  pace-setter  in  com¬ 
petition. 

I'ue  been  reading  •  «  •  Publications  which  point  a  direc¬ 
tional  finger  tow'ard  the  area  wherein  the  solution  of  pricing  problems 
may  most  probably  be  found,  viz..  Retail  Control  for  February,  May, 
and  June,  1957,  and  Stores  for  February  and  July,  1957.  These  issues 
contain  both  the  introtluction  of  the  concept  of  Merchandise  Management 
.Accounting  at  NRDGA’s  January  Convention  and  its  further  elaboration 
at  the  Dallas  Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  .  .  .  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  “way  of  thinking,”  as  Sam  Flanel  aptly  terms  the  new 
accounting  approach  in  his  June  talk  to  NRDGA’s  Board  of  Directors, 
is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  years  of  study  devoted  to  such  a  possibility  by 
Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair.  His  persistent  efforts  in  this  field  led, 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Robert  Jones  of  Arthur 
Andersen  Company  of  the  way  to  overcome  certain  practical  limitations. 
Details  of  his  cost  pattern  concept  will  be  found  in  the  above-mentioned 
periodicals.  .  .  .  Looking  toward  the  future,  the  Controllers’  Congress 
hopes  to  realize  full  potential  benefits  through  additional  research  and 
study,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  construction  of  an  MMA  Manual 
which  that  body  can  confidently  approve  and  spionsor.  Chairman  Walden 
P.  Hobbs  intimated  that  this  might  take  two  years.  .  .  .  But  pricing 
policies  under  stress  of  competitive  attack  cannot  postpone  remedial 
action  while  awaiting  the  findings  of  this  guided  evolution.  Whenever 
threatened,  merchants  must  continue  to  strike  first  and  then  figure  out 
how  to  do  it.  There  was  nothing  academic  about  Fulton  Street’s  reaction 
to  the  discount  blitz.  .  .  .  Professor  McNair’s  article  on  the  Retail  Inven¬ 
tory  Method  deserves  further  reading.  There  will  probably  always  be 
ah  R.I.M.  But  where  competition  on  a  definite  item  may  require  its 
disentanglement  from  an  averaging  method  which  presently  defeats  its 
effective  promotion  price-wise,  merchants  may  naturally  turn,  for  an 
interim  measure,  to  one  of  the  more  direct  alternatives  suggested  for  use. 
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Men's  Sportswear  Field  Offers 
a  Pattern  for  Tradewide  Promotion 


NAMSB  cu:tivity  for  spring  ( the  Caribbean  promotion)  started  in 
March  of  this  year.  This  group* s  program  is  powerful  (1)  because 
it  starts  early  enough  to  assure  full  cooperation  at  the  mill  level, 
and  (2)  because  the  promotion  theme  is  selected  by  retailers  themselves. 


I 


( 
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By  Seymour  Schimel,  Executive  Secretary 
Natiotial  Association  of  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fashion 
promotion  —  and  particularly  no 
such  thing  as  a  fashion  color  promotion 
—without  some  risk  attached  to  it.  But 
so  far  as  it’s  possible  to  do  so,  the  co¬ 
ordinated  promotions  sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Men’s 
SjX)rtswear  Buyers  keep  the  risk  ele¬ 
ment  negligible.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  provided  a  highly  profitable 
fashion  stimulus  to  the  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  business.  The  N-\MSB  system 
has  worked  successfully  for  the  pink- 
and-charcoal  combination,  begun  three 
years  ago;  for  the  blue-brown  promo¬ 
tion  of  fall  1956  and  the  Cool  Ameri¬ 
can  Fashions  of  the  past  spring.  For 
this  fall,  the  Earth  Tones  promotion, 
featuring  red,  white  and  black,  is  well 
on  its  carefully  charted  road  to  success. 

The  strength  of  the  NAMSB  meth- 
otl  lies  in  thorough  planning,  long  in 
advance  of  the  selling  season.  VVe  are 
sure  of  buyer  acceptance— l>eca use  buy¬ 
ers  themselves  select  and  agree  upon 
the  theme.  We  are  sure  the  merchan¬ 


dise  will  be  available  because  we  work 
with  the  mills  and  the  manufacturers 
to  develop  it.  We  know  we  will  have 
consumer  acceptance  because  the  im¬ 
pact  of  a  coordinated  publicity  cam¬ 
paign,  with  all  the  factors  in  the 
industry  concentrating  on  a  single 
theme,  is  enormous. 

The  Caribbean  Story.  To  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  this  sort  of  organized 
industry  activity,  that  begins  at  mill 
level  and  carries  through  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  is  unique.  To  illustrate  how  a 
theme  is  created  and  promoted,  let  me 
describe  NAMSB’s  Caribbean  theme 
promotion  for  spring  1958,  and  the 
merchandising  plans  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  efforts  which  have  already  gone 
into  it. 

At  the  retail  level,  the  Caribbean 
promotion  is  still  a  couple  of  seasons 
ahead  of  us,  but  NAMSB  planning  for 
it  began  over  five  months  ago.  It  was 
in  March  of  this  year  that  our  Fashion 
C^ommittee  held  several  meetings  to 


select  the  theme  for  spring  1958. 

The  theme  had  to  be  timely  (al¬ 
though  they  were  “crystal-balling”  15 
months  in  advance),  exciting,  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  segments  of  the  industry,  and 
one  that  retailers  could  move  acros6 
their  counters. 

The  Fashion  Committee  was  struck 
by  the  phenomenal  growth  of  interest 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  Travel  to  the 
Caribbean  had  increased  46  per  cent 
since  1955.  One  million  people  were 
expected  to  visit  the  Islands  in  1957, 
and  the  indications  were  that  by 
spring  of  1958  the  Caribbean  would 
reach  its  height  in  popularity.  The 
Committee  decided  that  the  Carib¬ 
bean  theme  was  a  natural. 

Telling  the  Trade.  The  selection  of  the 
Caribbean  theme  was  announced  in 
March  at  a  press  conference  held  at 
NRDGA’s  New\York  office.  This  was 
because  the  Merc^iandising  Division  of 
NRDGA,  seeing  a  wealth  of  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  the  Caribbean 
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theme,  endorsed  it  through  its  Men’s 
and  Boys’  Wear,  Ready-to-Wear  and 
Home  Furnishings  Groups,  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  Caribbean  theme  to  be 
usetl  as  a  storewide  fashion  promotion. 
The  trade  press  headlined  the  idea  for 
a  number  of  days  following  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  even  the  fashion-conservative 
New  York  Times  ran  a  feature  story 
on  it.  INS  sent  out  a  special  feature 
which  landed  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  New  York  Journal  American  and 
in  hundreds  of  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  industry  was  alerted  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  our  Caribbean  promo¬ 
tion  was  under  way. 

Telling  the  Mills.  The  next  important 
step  was  the  selection  of  colors  to  carry 
out  the  theme.  Our  Fashion  Commit¬ 
tee  thoroughly  researched  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area  and  translated  its  findings 
into  color  ideas  that  would  satisfy 
American  marketing  requirements. 
The  result  was  “Sea  Tones  for  Spring 
’58,”  which  NAMSB  presented  to  mills 
on  May  4th.  (This,  incidentally,  was 
just  on  the  eve  of  our  NAMSB  Fall 
Panorama.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  our 
fall  market  w'eek  we  looked  a  full  year 
ahead  in  planning  fashion  colors  for 
next  spring.)  Since  May  we  have  dis¬ 
tributed  5,000  Caribbean  Sea  Tone 
Color  Cards.  Every  leading  mill  has 
used  them  at  sales  meetings,  and  chem¬ 
ical  firms  have  created  special  dyes  to 
match  these  colors.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  a  solid  backing  of  planned  Carib¬ 
bean  ideas  from  the  mills  to  help 
manufacturers  prepare  interesting  and 
stimulating  Caribbean  fashions. 

Making  It  Solid.  With  our  fall  market 
week  not  quite  cool,  plans  were  set 
for  our  June  19th  Spring-Fashion 
Forum  at  the  Waldorf.  The  Forum  is 
a  semi-annual  affair  for  the  formal 
presentation  of  N  A  MSB’s  selected 
theme  to  the  entire  industry. 

At  the  June  meeting,  eight  industry 
leaders,  representing  every  classifica¬ 
tion  of  men’s  s|>ortsw'ear,  presented 
their  fashion  views  concerning  spring 
58  to  400  representatives  from  mills, 
manufacturers,  retailers  and  advertis- 
ing  agencies.  \Vc  also  took  the  liberty 
of  having  a  little  fun  by  having  Carib¬ 
bean  representatives  (female  of  course) 
give  out  souvenirs  and  hats.  The  room 
was  ablaze  with  Caribbean  displays; 


the  menu  was  Caribbean,  and  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea  Tone  Colors  w’ere  used  as 
table  decorations. 

Everyone  left  that  meeting  with  the 
conviction  that  our  theme  was  strong 
and  strongly  supported;  one  on  which 
the  w'hole  industry  could  unite.  Trade 
paper  headlines  the  next  morning  an¬ 
nounced;  “Manufacturers  Back  Carib¬ 
bean  Theme  for  Spring  ’58.”  We  had 
completed  the  second  stage  of  our  pro¬ 
gram.  T  he  next  target  date  in  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  our  Spring  Panorama  Week, 
October  20th  to  24th,  and  its  high¬ 
light,  the  fashion  show  to  be  held  on 
October  23rd.  There  retailers  will  see 
the  Caribbean  theme  take  shape  in 
spring  merchandise.  T  he  final  stage, 
of  course,  will  be  consumer  publicity. 

Criticisms  Answered.  But  before  I  de¬ 
scribe  that  plan,  let  me  consider  two 
objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  Caribbean  theme;  (1)  that 
Calypso  promotions  have  already  been 
used  this  year,  and  (2)  that  retailers 
might  jump  the  gun  on  the  Caribbean 
theme  by  using  it  as  a  resort  w'ear  pro¬ 
motion  this  fall.  We  answered  both 
questions  at  our  recent  Forum,  and  I 
believe  our  reply  should  be  repeated. 

(1)  To  be  quite  blunt.  Calypso  is 
not  Caribbean  and  is  in  no  way  com¬ 
pletely  representative  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fashion  possibilities  available  in 
this  area.  'Calypso  items  will  not  hurt 
a  well-planned  Caribbean  fashion  pro¬ 
motion— but,  on  the  contrary,  w'ill 
give  it  greater  impetus. 

(2)  For  many  years,  wise  men’s 
wear  merchants  have  anticipated 
spring  fashion  trends  by  using  them 
to  promote  resort  wear.  We  hope  the 
same  type  of  action  will  occur  for  our 
Caribbean  theme.  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural.  It  will  give  greater  mo¬ 
mentum  to,  and  create  greater  interest 
in,  the  spring  ’58  theme.  We  urge  all 
retailers  to  promote  the  Caribbean 
theme  this  fall  for  resort  wear,  even  if 
they’ve  never  attempted  a  resort  pro¬ 
motion  before.  It  will  help  us  all  do 
a  better  job  next  spring. 

Telling  the  Customer.  Here  are  some 
s|)ecific  aids  retailers  can  count  on  in 
promoting  the  Caribbean  theme: 

1.  Special  Caribbean  sections  in 
magazines,  many  with  editorial  back¬ 
ing,  will  begin  in  October  with  Men’s 


Wear  and  Gentleman’s  Quarterly,  and 
will  continue  through  next  May  with 
Holiday,  Good  Housekeeping,  Sports 
Illustrated  and  Esquire,  for  a  steady 
barrage  of  publicity  aimed  at  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

2.  Special  display  and  promotional 
material  has  been  obtained  from  the 
governments  of  the  Caribbean  Islands 
and  the  NAMSB  office  will  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  all  data  and  mate¬ 
rial.  Anyone— mill,  manufacturer  or 
retailer— can  get  help  to  promote  the 
Caribbean  theme  on  any  level. 

3.  Home  furnishings  and  ready-to- 
wear  producers  plan  to  use  Caribbean 
Sea  Tone  colors  in  ads  and  promotion 
pieces  for  spring  ’58.  The  possibilities 
for  storewide  promotions  are  indt^ed 
many;  and  although  we  at  N.AMSB 
will  restrict  our  efforts  to  the  men’s 
wear  field,  we  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
happy  to  make  all  of  our  material 
available  to  anyone  from  any  industry. 

4.  For  their  own  use  retailers  will 
have,  of  course,  our  complete  promo¬ 
tional  kit.  Like  the  one  now  current 
on  our  fall  Earth  Tones  promotion, 
it’s  a  package  full  of  ideas  and  mate¬ 
rials  prepared  by  experts. 

How  It  Should  Work.  There  you  have 
the  story  of  how  the  Caribbean  promo¬ 
tion  was  created  and  coordinated. 
Now  let  me  give  you  some  reasons  why 
your  store  should  take  part  in  it: 

It  will  be  timely— the  interest  in  the 
Caribbean  area  is  at  its  peak.  You 
couldn’t  ask  for  a  better  opportunity 
for  lively  windows  and  interior  dis¬ 
plays,  sparkling  ads.  Your  salespeople 
will  find  it  a  stimulating  new  talking 
point.  It’s  a  strong  enough  theme  to 
make  last  year’s  fashions  obsolescent. 
We  believe  it  will  help  you  to  sell 
more  merchandise  at  regular  prices 
and  add  new,  volume-building  items 
to  your  sales.  Finally,  it’s  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  storewide  fashion  pro¬ 
motion. 

N.AMSB  efforts  now  are  pointed  to 
the  October  Spring  Panorama  Week 
and  its  Caribbean  fashion  show.  But 
the  Caribbean  theme  isn’t  taking  all 
our  time:  our  Fashion  Committee  is 
starting  a  new  series  of  theme-selection 
meetings  right  now.  In  Octol>er  we’ll 
announce  our  theme  for  fall  1958. 

We’re  planning  ahead  to  sell  more 
sjKirtswear.  \V'^e  hope  you’ll  joiii  us. 


August,  1957 
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Sooner  or  later,  every  deportment  has  its  great  year,  and  | 

blouse  buyers  and  manufacturers  believe  it  has  come  for  the 

blouse  department.  They  hope  that  department  and  specialty  4 

store  management  will  put  promotional  weight  and  imagi¬ 
nation  behind  the  revival  of  beautiful  blouses.  With  such 
support,  they  are  convinced  that  they  can  stimulate  a  healthy 
trade-up  impulse  in  customers,  retire  last  year's  blouses  and 
sell  entire  new  blouse  wardrobes.  Ruth  Pepper,  who  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  consumer  and  trade  publicity  campaign  for  the 
National  Association  of  Blouse  Manufacturers,  tells  why  and 
how  they  hope  to  accomplish  this  revolution. 


A  Big  Blouse  Business  for  Fall 


By  E.  Ruth  Pepper 


A  STYLE  bomb  from  Paris  explod¬ 
ed  on  Seventh  Avenue  this  year, 
launching  a  revolution  in  the  blouse 
industry  that  has  sent  sales  skyrocket¬ 
ing.  Judging  by  the  reports  from  both 
manufacturers  and  buyers  (in  individ¬ 
ual  cases,  sales  for  this  year  are  report¬ 
ed  up  by  as  much  as  60  per  cent)  the 
fall  blouse  season  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  in  retail  history. 

All  this  excitement  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  in  an  industry  that  had  not 
distinguished  itself  by  any  dramatic 
style  news  in  over  a  decade.  What 
gains  blouse  manufacturers  had 
achieved  in  that  time  were  made 
against  heavy  odds.  There  was  the 
competition  from  Japanese  imports, 
and  the  sudden  style  im{x>rtance  of 
sweaters.  Suit  styles  were  no  help,  for 
jackets  were  tight-fitting  and  worn 
buttoned. 

Blouse  manufacturers  had  got  into 


the  habit  of  turning  out  “safe”  designs 
—because  blouse  buyers  feared  that, 
without  the  stimulus  of  fashion  excite¬ 
ment,  high  styling  would  only  invite 
markdowns.  Consumers,  in  turn,  had 
no  incentive  to  buy  new  blouses  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  different  enough 
from  the  ones  they  already  had.  And 
merchandising  executives  gave  no  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  blouse  depart¬ 
ment.  None  was  even  asked  for.  So 
the  vicious  circle  went  round  and 
round. 

The  Chanel  Influence.  Then,  sudden¬ 
ly,  blouses  became  the  new  darling  of 
the  fashion  world.  The  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  blouse  revival  might  have 
been  noticed  soon  after  Chanel  re¬ 
established  herself  in  business  in  1954. 
Her  partiality  to  soft,  feminine,  beau¬ 
tiful  blouses  and  of>en-jacketed  suits 
that  show  them  off  is  a  fashion  fact. 


By  the  fall  of  1956,  the  Chanel  influ¬ 
ence  was  evident  in  many  of  the  im¬ 
portant  Paris  collections  that  echoed 
her  casual,  relaxed  fashion  feeling.  By 
January  of  1957,  leading  Parisian  cou¬ 
turiers,  including  Dior,  Patou,  Bal¬ 
main,  Balenciaga,  de  Rauch  and  La 
Roche,  featured  blouses  prominently 
in  their  collections,  and  the  bloiw 
beautiful  was  firmly  launched  as 
fashion’s  foremost  news. 

American  manufacturers  quickly 
adopted  the  vogue  for  the  easy,  Cha¬ 
nel-inspired  soft  look,  for  more  ek 
gant,  pliable  fabrics,  for  blouses  that 
resembled  designer  dress-tops  rathe 
than  the  proverbial  “secretary’s  uni 
form.”  They  put  top  designers  to 
work  creating  completely  new  lines. 
Fabric  supplier^  came  through  witk 
rich  materials  that  had  intrinsic  beau¬ 
ty  as  well  as  'utility  and  that  draped 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  Blouse  Fashion  Story 

THESE  are  the  blouse  fashion  themes  for 
*  fall:  the  soft  look,  inspired  by  Chanel 
and  Vionnet;  the  revival  of  the  overblouse 
and  blouson;  the  return  of  the  exquisite 
dinner  blouse;  and  the  new  color,  Floren¬ 
tine  Gold. 

Softness  is  achieved  with  accordion 
pleats,  bows,  ruffles,  jabots,  intricately- 
draped  necklines  and  generous  bows. 
Often  the  bow  unbuttons  or  snaps  off  to 
reveal  a  convertible  plunge.  The  crisply 
tailored  Ivy  League  button-down  collar 
too  has  been  softened  with  a  new  plung¬ 
ing  convertible  neckline.  Shirt  sleeves  are 
now  most  popular  at  three-quarter  length. 
French-cuffed  sleeves  lend  themselves  to 
interesting  cuff  links  and  bracelets. 

Chanel  influences  include  the  double- 
breasted  blouse,  brass  and  bone  buttons, 
the  overblouse,  regimental  stripes,  and 
jersey  and  other  soft  fabrics  in  her  favorite 
shades  of  red  and  beige.  Popular  in  both 
waist  and  hip  lengths,  the  overblouse  is 
feminized  by  neckline  bows,  large  Puritan 
or  softly-rolled  collars  and  side  waist-ties. 
The  sailor  middy  with  its  low,  softly-knitted 
tie  and  squared-off  collar  makes  a  strong 
appearance. 

The  blouson,  the  rage  in  1926,  is  back 
in  many  variations,  with  both  elasticized 
and  drawstring  waists.  Reminiscent  of  the 
'Twenties  and  'Thirties,  too,  is  the  little 
crepe  Vionnet  blouse  with  its  meticulous 
open-work  fagoting,  made  to  be  worn  as 
a  tuck-in  or  overblouse. 


Casual,  easy-fitting  worsted  woolen 
middy,  with  Puritan  collar. 


2^  Leopard  print  rayon  chiffon  has  de¬ 
tachable  bow  that  also  ties  at  chin. 


Neckline  rises  to  a  high  bateau  in 
front  of  this  French  silk  chiffon. 


Washable  acrilan  jersey  in  Floren¬ 
tine  Gold  has  ruffled  cascade  jabot. 


5^  Florentine  Gold  and  black,  jac¬ 
quard-pattern  with  nylon  satin  trim. 


0^  Knitted  collar  touches  off  a  washable 
acrilan  jersey  sailor  blouson. 
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A  Big  Blouse  Business  for  Fall 

with  the  supple  hand  that  the  new 
relaxed  styles  demanded.  Trading  up, 
both  in  style  and  in  quality,  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  emphasis  on 
good  suits  that  required  fine  blouses 
served  as  a  stimulus  for  the  making 
of  finer  quality,  higher  priced  blouses. 

Customer  Acceptance.  Buyers,  who 
had  become  accustomed  to  finding 
only  one  “hot”  number  a  season  in 
each  showroom,  now  had  a  rich  variety 
of  attractive  styles  to  offer.  And,  with 
the  help  of  the  fashion  publications, 
they  found  their  customers  truly 
blouse-conscious  this  spring. 

From  January  through  June  this 
year.  Vogue,  which  spearheaded  the 
movement,  featured  blouses  in  a  total 
of  6.S  editorial  pages,  plus  the  cover 
of  its  important  “Americana”  issue 
in  February.  Other  magazines  have 
similarly  spread  the  new's  that  blouses 
are  style-important  again.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 
led  off  its  report  on  spring  fashions 
with  this  paragraph: 

“There’s  a  fresh  new  look  to  this 
spring’s  fashions.  Probably  the  quick¬ 
est  way  to  acquire  it  is  to  start  with  a 
breezy,  clean-cut  suit  and  then  forget 
to  button  the  jacket.  The  pretty 
blouse  that  shows  is  more  important 
than  it  has  been  in  years,  and  can 
make  its  point  in  anything  from  jer¬ 
sey  to  print  to  chiffon.  But  the  suit  will 
l>e  trim  and  easy,  reminiscent  of  the 
’Thirties  in  its  relaxed  outline.” 

Obviously,  the  era  of  the  blouse  as 
just  something  to  wear  under  a  suit 
jacket  is  over. 

Fall  Business.  During  the  first  two 
weeks  in  June,  blouse  buyers  headed 
for  New  York  and  the  blouse  market 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  they  had 
shown  in  years.  The  new  styles  they 
had  bought  rather  w'arily  in  the  spring 
had  proved  successful.  They  found  the 
fall  lines  not  only  as  good,  but  far 
better.  Moving  from  one  blouse  house 
to  another,  they  found  an  almost  stag¬ 
gering  range  of  new  styles— and  by  the 
end  of  June,  buying  avera/,ed  45  fx;r 
cent  ahead  of  last  year.  So  healthy  is 
the  blouse  outlook  that  the  buyer  for 
one  of  tj^e  country’s  largest  chains  re¬ 
vealed  that  his  firm  is  taking  two  full- 
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page  ads  on  fall  blouses  in  a  fashion 
magazine.  And  this  is  typical  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  lines  and  the  opti¬ 
mism  about  business  that  exists  among 
blouse  buyers  and  resident  buying 
offices  everywhere. 

With  the  first  stirrings  of  the  Ijlouse 
boom,  the  National  Association  of 
Blouse  Manufacturers  employed  a 
publicity  and  promotion  firm  to  set 
up  a  nationwide  program  that  would 
strengthen  the  trend  and  help  retail¬ 
ers  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Right  now  the  program  is  siqjplying 
fashion  editors  with  reams  of  detailed 
coverage  of  fall  blouse  fashions.  The 
releases  stress  these  themes:  the  soft 
look  of  feminine  design  and  fluent  fab¬ 
rics,  inspired  by  Chanel  and  Vionnet; 
the  renaissance  of  the  overblouse  and 
blouson  which  contributed  so  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  two-piece  costume  look 
of  the  ’Twenties  and  ’Thirties;  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  exquisite  dinner  blouse: 
and  the  new  color,  Florentine  Gold.  \ 
muted,  antique  gold,  this  is  a  new  neu¬ 
tral,  equally  effective  with  all  the  im¬ 
portant  fall  ensemble  colors:  electric 
blue,  tobacco  brown,  burgundy  red, 
black  and  gray.  In  the  fashion  stories 
that  customers  are  reading  this  month, 
it  is  described  as  the  feminine  answer 
to  the  Madison  Avenue  pink  shirt. 

The  effect  of  this  style  renaissance 
on  the  fashion-conscious  customer  is 
that  she  is  finding  the  blouses  in  her 
closet  completely  outdated.  Last  year’s 
blouses  don’t  look  right  with  the  new 
suits.  The  two-piece  look  has  invaded 
every  aspect  of  fashion  life.  Every¬ 
where,  the  customer  sees  dramatic  new 
“dressy”  blouses  in  the  richest  fabrics. 

Unquestionably  the  blouse  ward¬ 
robe  is  back.  And  even  the  woman 
who  is  partial  to  shirtwaists  is  finding 
that  the  new  ones  have  a  completely 
different  look— three-quarter  sleeves, 
or  wing  collars  and  cuffs,  necklines 
that  take  to  bows  or  can  be  converted 
for  the  jewelled  Chanel  look. 

National  Blouse  Week.  The  publicity 
program  is  building  up  to  the  climax 
of  National  Blouse  Week,  September 
8th  to  14th.  The  campaign  embraces 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  other  media,  with  special 
stories  and  features  scheduled  to  break 


during  the  Week.  The  Week  has  a 
catchy  slogan,  “.\bove  all  .  .  .  wear  a 
Blouse  Beautiful,”  and  a  host  of  pro- 
motional  gimmicks.  The  more  than 
650  department  and  specialty  stores 
which  have  signed  up  for  participation 
in  the  promotion  have  pledged  blouse 
windows,  interior  displays  and  sub¬ 
stantial  advertising  throughout  the 
Week. 

The  N.\BM  is  making  many  traffic- 
building  devices  available.  Prominent 
designers  and  fashion  authorities  will 
visit  stores  to  show  women  how  to 
select  a  blouse  wardrobe.  Travelling 
displays  are  also  available,  featuring 
blouse  styles  through  the  years,  blouses 
worn  by  famous  actresses  in  stage  or 
screen  roles,  museum  pieces,  etc 
Twenty-five  blouse  wardrobes  will  be 
awarded  as  prizes.  To  be  eligible,  the 
customer  will  fill  in  a  card  and  drop 
it  in  a  box  in  the  blouse  department 
Final  drawings  of  the  25  winners  will 
take  place  in  New  York.  There  will 
also  be  a  window  display  contest,  with 
prizes  for  both  the  blouse  buyer  and 
the  window  display  managers  of  the 
Avinning  stores. 

Storewide  Opportunities.  The  choice 
of  Florentine  Gold  as  the  primary  pro¬ 
motion  color  provides  opportunities 
to  let  out  all  the  stops  in  setting  up 
displays.  Jewelry,  of  course,  is  the 
most  obvious,  but  every  other  kind 
of  accessory  can  also  contribute  to 
the  Golden  Look.  Color-coordinated 
groups  can  be  set  up  in  many  related 
departments:  suits,  skirts,  shoes,  mil¬ 
linery,  handbags,  belts  and  hosiery. 

The  blouse  revival  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  manufacturers  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  fields.  For  example,  bras¬ 
siere  manufacturers  are  playing  up 
new  lines  of  contoi'.r  bras  with  no 
seams,  to  insure  the  smoothest  possible 
fit  under  the  soft,  clinging  fabrics  of 
the  new  blouses.  Some  glove  manufac¬ 
turers  have  dyed  special  styles  in  Flor¬ 
entine  Ciold.  The  jxrssibilities  for 
Golden  Look  promotions  throughout 
the  store  are  endless.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  w'hat  the  cosmetics  department 
can  do  with  make-up  for  the  Golden 
Look:  how  the  beauty  salon  can  fea¬ 
ture  hair  coloring  and  hair  styling  to 
go  with  it.  .^nd  a  typewriter  company 
has  come  out  with  golden  typewriters 
—for  the  golden  touch! 
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On  this,  our  THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY, 
we  want  to  thank  our  many  friends  who  have 
helped  to  make  our  name  synonymous  with 
America’s  favorite  blouses. 
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Legal  Briefs 

By  James  J,  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Treasury  Increases  Excise  Tax  Rulings 

HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  shown  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  recent  months  on  the  subject  of  excise  taxes. 
Emerging  from  comparative  obscurity  in  the  revenue  scheme, 
the  excise  tax  has  had  considerable  notoriety  during  1957. 
For  two  years  a  special  congressional  subcommittee  has  been 
looking  into  the  matter  of  excise  tax  technical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  reform.  Its  hearings  culminated  in  H.  R.  7125, 
described  as  the  first  over-all  excise  tax  revision  in  25  years. 

It  is  apparent  that  Cong^ress  is  increasingly  aware  of  the 
improvements  in  an  admittedly  difficult  and  confusing  area 
of  taxation. 

Equally  significant  has  been  the  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Revenue  Service  has,  for 
example,  stepjied  up  considerably  the  number  of  retail 
excise  tax  rulings  it  has  published  in  the  fiscal  year  1957. 
Here  are  the  figures:  In  the  government  fiscal  years  1955 
and  1956  there  were  eight  rulings  each  year,  in  1957  there 
were  36  rulings. 

Along  with  the  increase  of  published  rulings  has  been 
a  noticeable  improvement  in  their  content.  Formerly,  the 
Treasury  simply  announced  a  conclusion  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  state  why.  The  Revenue  Service  has  now  adopted 
the  salutary  policy  of  publishing  excise  rulings  setting  forth 
(1)  the  facts,  (2)  the  issue  involved,  (3)  applicable  legal 
precedents,  and  (4)  conclusions  of  the  law. 

Despite  an  apparent  Treasury  policy  of  peaceful  coexist¬ 
ence,  a  host  of  administrative  problems  remain  untouched. 
Thus,  the  retailers  still  do  not  have  available  an  authorita¬ 
tive  up-to-date  listing  of  taxable  and  non-taxable  articles 
subject  to  the  retail  excise  tax.  Examples:  The  last  Treas¬ 
ury  listing  of  items  subject  to  the  luggage  tax  was  published 
April  1 ,  1944.  The  most  recent  tabulation  of  taxable  toilet 
articles  was  released  July  14,  1945.  Obviously,  information 
of  such  vintage  cannot  be  relied  upon  by  stores  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  tax  status  of  merchandise  sold  A.D.  1957. 

Also  gathering  dust  are  the  retail  excise  tax  regulations, 
which  have  not  been  generally  revised  since  1941.  The  need 
for  revision  has  been  further  heightened  since  the  present 
references  to  sections  of  the  1939  law  were  completely 
changed  under  the  1954  tax  code. 

The  continued  reliance  on  the  old  regulations  under  such 
circumstances  is  bound  to  cause  confusion  and  consternation 
in  the  mind  of  the  retailer.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
no  revised  regulations  on  excises  can  be  expected  within 
the  near  future— probably  not  until  late  1958. 


FTC  Rules  on  Fur  Pricing  Issue 

NE  of  the  most  controversial  regulations  issued  by  tht 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  the  Fur  Act  relates 
to  price  misrepresentation.  Rule  44  of  the  fur  regulatitms 
provides  that  furriers  shall  not  advertise  a  fur  or  fur  prod¬ 
uct  “.  .  .  with  comparative  prices  and  percentage  savings 
claims  except  on  the  basis  of  current  market  values  or  unless 
the  time  of  such  compared  price  is  given.  .  .  .”  Rule  44 
states  further  that  stores  are  proscribed  from  advertisii^ 
a  fur  or  fur  product  “as  being  of  a  certain  value  or  quality 
unless  such  claims  or  representations  are  true  in  fact.  .  .  .* 

In  a  case  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  late  last 
year  regarding  Rule  44,  two  members  of  the  five-man  Com¬ 
mission  expressed  doubt  as  to  its  authority  to  regulate  com 
parative  pricing  under  the  Fur  Act.  This  right,  however, 
was  upheld  by  the  Federal  courts  in  a  decision  involving  a 
West  Coast  furrier. 

Left  open  by  these  decisions  was  its  p>ermissible  scope 
under  the  broad  language  of  Rule  44.  For  example,  what 
does  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  mean  by  “current  mar¬ 
ket  values”?  More  to  the  point  is  the  question  of  defining 
“value”  under  the  Commission’s  frame  of  reference. 

Some  time  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  filed  a  com 
plaint  against  a  retailer  alleging,  among  other  things,  that 
the  store  violated  Rule  44  by  misrepresenting  (1)  its  regular 
prices  and  (2)  the  market  value  and  the  savings  to  customen 
if  purchases  were  made  at  advertised  prices.  At  the  hearing, 
the  government  attorneys  endeavored  to  bolster  their  chargt 
by  citing  various  fur  manufacturers’  invoices,  adding  the 
prevailing  l(x:al  retail  markup  and  relating  the  price  so  ob¬ 
tained  against  the  defendant  store’s  “higher”  advertised  price. 

The  Commission  now  reverses  the  trial  examiner’s  find¬ 
ing  of  price  misrepresentation.  To  establish  a  violation 
under  this  rule,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  actual  market  value  of  the  fur  product 
be  ascertained.  In  dismissing  the  charge,  the  Commission 
finds  the  evidence  adduced  by  Federal  Trade  Commission 
attorneys  insufficient  to  support  any  determination  of  mat 
ket  value.  The  Commission’s  decision  underlines  the  need 
for  a  further  clarification  of  Rule  44,  as  suggested  by  the 
NRDGA  Retail  Fur  Council. 

/ 

Congress  to  Probe  Fictitious  Pricing 

CONGRESSIONAL  subcommittee  will  undertake  an 
investigation  of  fictitious  pre-ticketing  and  false  adver¬ 
tising  of  merchandise  in  interstate  commerce.  The  FTC 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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FINDS  THE  DOGS  FAST! 


Widi  a  speed  and  accuracy  you’d  never  believe  possible, 
IBM’s  new  305  RAMAC  system  spots  the  dogs  and  fast  sellers 
alike  .  .  .  and  gives  you  the  kind  of  merchandise  control 
you’ve  often  wished  for. 

Recording  and  analyzing  what’s  selling— and  not  selling— 
faster,  and  more  accurately  than  ever  before,  305  RAMAC 
helps  you  keep  stock  at  the  “profit  level.”  As  a  result,  you 
reduce  markdowns  and  overstock.  You  unclog  your  “open- 
to-buy”,  gain  additional  sales  by  fast  reporting  of  best  sellers, 
eliminate  costly  manual  posting  of  stock  cards! 

Like  more  RAMAC  facts?  Simply  call  your  IBM  represent¬ 
ative,  or  write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A57-a,  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation,  590  Madison  Avmue,  New 
York  22,  New  York. 


IBM’S  NEW 


RAMAC* 


A  Random  Accou  MaHiod  of  Accoonting  and 
Control,  this  romorkoblo  now  305  RAMAC  tyv 
tom  prodwcot  up-to-thomiinulo  morcbondising 
facts  in  fractions  of  o  socend.  AvtomaticaNy 
updating  oil  vital  rocords,  it  brings  yo«  data 
os  frosh  os  your  most  rocont  tronsactioa. 


data  processing  •  electric  typetoriters  •  military  products  •  time  equipment 


IBM 


August,  1957 


DATA 

PROCESSING 
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All  these  new  features  — 


*JU  1957  CdUiow^  ol 

DEPARTMENTAL 

Merchandising  and 

Operating 

Results 


lAi4Uf4>  4fOU 


•  Complete  separation  of  Department  and  Specialty  Store  datal 

*  Additional  new  tables  for  Smaller  Stores! 

•  Expanded  Total  Store  Summary  tables! 

*  New  Publicity  Analysis  tables  — 

Analysis  of  Newspaper  Lineage  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Distribution  of  Publicity  Expenditures  and  Sales  by  Month! 

Analysis  of  Sales  Volume  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Influence  of  Night  Openings  on  Daily  Sales! 

Plus  all  this  regularly  reported  information  — 

•  Detailed  data  for  over  300  selling  departments  in  each 
of  nine  store  groups! 

*  Typical  and  Middle  Range  merchandising,  inventory,  sales,  expense 
and  Controllable  Margin  data! 

*  Separate  Publicity  Data  section  including  Radio  and  TV  analysis 

and  Newspaper  Space  Costs  Analysis,  as  well  as  new  tables  listed  above! 

•  Monthly  Stock-Sales  Ratios  calculated  the  retailers'  way! 


- O^iden.  A/ow! - 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Please  Print) 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1957  Edition  of  DEPARTMENTAL 

MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  (1956  Results). 

NAME  . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

NRDGA  Members:  $9.50  per  copy  (5-9  copies,  $9.25  ea.;  10  or  more,  $9.00  ea.) 
Non-Retailers:  $14.50  Non-Member  Retailers:  $22.50 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
S  8  (Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders) 


has  been  active  in  recent  months  isig. 
ing  “cease  and  desist”  orders  again« 
perpetrators  of  this  practice.  Tht 
committee  is  interested  in  finding  om 
the  extent  of  these  types  of  unfiif 
trade  practices  and  the  measures  bein^ 
taken  by  the  government. 

Illinois  Instalment  Regulation 

Governor  stratton  ofiit 

nois  has  vetoed  a  bill  which  would 
separately  regidate  sales  of  automo- 
biles  on  time.  The  bill  would  have 
fixed  maximum  service  charges  to  be 
imposed  on  instalment  sales  of  motoi 
vehicles.  The  governor  found  "no 
comp>elling  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  instalment  sales  of  mote 
vehicles  and  instalment  sales  of  other 
types  of  property.  .  .  .”  Stratton  had 
previously  approved  a  bill  to  regulate 
instalment  sales  of  all  personal  prop¬ 
erty  but  without  setting  ceilings  on 
service  charges. 
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Anti-Trust  Action  I 

The  government  has  charged  an  ' 
association  of  retail  hardware  and  ^ 
houseware  dealers  in  the  Long  Island. 
New'  York  area  w'ith  conspiring  lo  ^ 
eliminate  sales  of  these  lines  by  div  " 
count  houses  and  fixing  retail  price.  ' 

A  Federal  District  Court  has  entered 
a  consent  decree  enjoining  liquor  rt-  ^ 
tailers  and  wholesalers  in  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tennessee  area  from  fixing  ^ 
prices.  Retailers  involved  are  prohib-  ^ 
ited  from  adhering  to  price  lists  con-  |  ^ 
taining  minimum  or  suggested  retail  I  * 
prices,  markups,  or  margins  of  profit  r  ^ 
The  decree  further  orders  defendants  !  ^ 
to  set  aside  “fair  trade”  contracts. 

;  1 


Crackdown  on  Travel  Expenses  ^  t 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev-  * 
enue  has  personally  ordered  tax  t 
agents  to  crack  down  on  business  trip 
expenses  claimed  by  taxpayers.  ^ 

The  Commissioner’s  order  indicates  ‘ 
that  the  following  types  of  expenses  * 
will  bear  special  scrutiny:  (1)  putting  ‘ 
up  at  resort  hotels  on  business  trips  • 
(2)  hunting  trips  (3)  establishing  ‘ 
branches  in  resort  towns  (4)  trips  to  * 
distant  cities  coinciding  with  sporting  F 
events  (e.g.,  business  trip  to  Louisville 
on  the  weekepd  of  the  Derby).  * 

These  expenses  can,  nevertheless,  be  * 
deducted  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  ' 
trips  were  necessary  for  business.  * 
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V/hif  Young  Executives  Leave  Retailing 

By  Auery  Carp,  President,  Avery  Carp,  Inc. 


Avery  Carp  sold  his  store,  the  Carp 
Dry  Goods  Company  of  Granite 
City,  III.,  a  year  ago,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  time  to  writing  on  retail 
and  community  development  sub¬ 
jects.  Besides  his  successful  career 
as  a  merchant,  he  is  well  known  as 
a  management  consultant  and  for 
his  leadership  in  retail  association 
work  and  civic  and  philanthropic 
mavements  as  well. 

IS  there  really  a  shortage  of  good 
talent  for  retailing?  With  retail 
firms  combing  the  campuses  for  career 
recruits;  with  a  greater  need  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  retailing  than  in  any  other 
industry;  with  vast  opportunities  for 
forging  ahead  at  an  accelerated  pace- 
why  do  so  many  young  people  who 
enter  the  field  stay  but  a  short  time? 

Many  reasons  come  to  mind.  Some¬ 
times  the  fault  is  the  store’s;  some¬ 
times  it  lies  with  the  schools— even 
with  the  graduate  schools;  sometimes 
it  is  the  young  people  themselves  who 
haven’t  the  ability  or  the  capacity  for 
effort  that  retailing  requires. 

The  Stores'  Part.  Here  are  some  con¬ 
ditions  which,  wherever  they  exist,  are 
l)ound  to  discourage  able  young  re¬ 
cruits:  promises  that  are  not  kept; 
great  gaps  in  the  salaries  of  assistants, 
buyers  and  merchandise  men;  wide 
differences  in  the  personnel  policies  of 
firms  with  similar  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies;  lack  of  direction— no  one  seeming 
to  care  about  the  beginner’s  progress 
and  prospects;  fear  of  the  man  just 
above  and  his  unwillingness  to  train  a 
possible  successor.  To  these  conditions 
must  be  added  a  dislike  for  night  work, 
though  it’s  to  be  doubted  that  this 
alone  will  induce  an  otherwise  enthus¬ 
iastic  young  man  or  woman  to  aban¬ 
don  a  retail  career. 


Many  men  still  active  in  retailing 
recall  long  apprenticeships,  with  no 
pay  in  very  many  instances  and  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  five  dollars  a  week 
in  others.  They  remember  working 
six  and  seven  days  a  week,  from  seven 
in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night.  They 
feel,  very  rightfully,  that  the  begin¬ 
ner’s  job  in  retailing  today  is  a  sin¬ 
ecure  compared  with  what  they  had 
to  do.  But  they  are  dealing  with 
young  people  who  have  no  such  mem¬ 
ories;  who  expect,  certainly,  to  serve 
their  apprenticeships  but  also  exjxect 
to  be  told  with  some  exactitude  how 
long  the  apprenticeship  will  be  and 
what,  in  general,  they  may  expect 
thereafter. 

Their  fellow'  graduates  who  go  into 
engineering  and  other  professional 
and  semi-professional  fields  generally 
know'  pretty  w'ell  where  they’ll  be  in 
five  or  ten  years.  While  no  business 
career  can  be  fully  charted  in  advance, 
recruits  to  retailing  want  at  least  a 
clear  pictuie  of  the  probabilities— and 
the  assurance  that  they  are  genuinely 
being  prepared  for  executive  responsi¬ 
bilities.  They  want  to  see  progress. 
This  is  an  attitude  that  is  perfectly 
understandable,  and  if  retailing  wishes 
to  have  management  of  professional 
caliber  it  should  be  prepared  to  offer 
some  assurance  that  professional  status 
will  follow  the  training  period.  This  is 
important,  too,  from  the  standpvoint  of 
social  attitudes;  it  helps  to  invest  the 
retail  career  with  prestige.  Certainly 
retailing  is  a  fascinating  panorama  of 
exciting  experiences  all  the  way  from 
chore  boy  to  president,  but  it  will 
take  planning,  education  and  effective 
propaganda  to  raise  its  status  so  that 
it  w'ill  be  on  equal  footing  with  the 
so-called  elite  professions. 

The  Schools'  Part.  In  many  of  our 
schools  of  retailing,  little  is  taught 
concerning  the  realities  of  retailing. 
The  graduate  often  discovers  a  wide 
disparity  betw'een  the  theory  he  has 
learned  and  the  facts  he  comes  up 
against.  This  phenomenon  occurs  even 


in  the  case  of  the  student  whose  study 
program  has  included  “field  w'ork”  in 
a  part-time  store  job.  It  might  be  in¬ 
structive  to  investigate  this  situation. 
Are  the  schools  at  fault  or  is  manage¬ 
ment  failing  to  impress  all  store  exec¬ 
utives  with  the  fact  that  they  have 
on-the-job  training  responsibilities  to 
carry  out? 

The  Executive  Trainee.  Success  in  re¬ 
tailing  goes  hand  in  hand  with  certain 
known  qualities,  naturally,  though 
sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  retailers 
keep  inflating  the  requirements  even 
while  they  complain  about  the  short¬ 
age  of  applicants. 

It  seems  that  a  young  man  must 
have  the  charm  of  an  F.  D.  R.  or  an 
Eisenhower;  the  ability  to  think  fast 
and  make  flawless  on-the-spot  decis¬ 
ions;  the  tact  of  a  top-flight  ambassa¬ 
dor  and  a  knowledge  of  merchandising 
mathematics  that  will  enable  him  to 
give  out  with  right  answers  almost  as 
rapidly  as  an  I.B.M.  machine.  He 
must  love  people  and  love  his  work; 
be  cheerful  always,  and  have  a  sense  of 
humor.  His  co-workers  should  like 
him  but  he  must  not  fraternize  un¬ 
duly  with  subordinates.  He  must  be 
ambitious  but  he  must  not  be  an 
“eager  beaver.”  Loyalty  to  his  employ¬ 
er  is  as  imfKjrtant  as  his  honesty.  He 
must  never,  but  never,  forget  that  sell¬ 
ing  is  the  most  important  part  of  his 
business.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
be  prepared  to  take  his  work  and  his 
adding  machine  home  with  him  at 
night. 

Actually,  there  is  a  place  in  retail¬ 
ing  for  almost  every  executive  type 
provided  he  enjoys  a  fast-paced  busi¬ 
ness  life.  Not  everybody  does,  and  we 
must  accept  the  fact  that  some  young 
people  will  try  it  out  and  not  like  it. 
We  must  not  blame  our  business— nor 
should  they— because  they  turned  out 
to  be  temperamentally  unsuited  to  it; 
but  we  have  to  guard  as  well  as  p>ossi- 
ble  against  getting  misfits  to  begin 
with. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 


The  Proper  Limits  of 
Post  Exchange  Operation 

By  WUliam  Burston, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


^H/S  article  is  based  upon  a  statement  presented,  in  behalf 
of  NRDGA  members,  before  the  Philbin  sub-committee  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  last  month.  The 
immediate  occasion  for  the  retail  appearance  before  the 
committee  was  to  protest  against  proposals  to  experiment 
with  credit  services.  The  statement  covered,  however,  the 
whole  troublesome  problem  of  PX  expansion  and  its  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  repeated  NRDGA's  request  for  Congressional 
action  to  limit  PX  operations  and  to  provide  other  means  of 
supplying  fringe  benefits  to  military  personnel.  The  sub-com¬ 
mittee  has  since  vetoed  the  credit  proposal,  but  has  recom¬ 
mended  approval  for  PX  requests  to  add  many  new 
merchandise  lines.  The  NRDGA  will  press  its  efforts  to  secure 
a  more  thorough  Congressional  investigation  of  this  problem. 


WE  can  understand  why  the  mili¬ 
tary  should  have  planned  a  pilot 
test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of 
credit  at  one  or  more  of  the  PX’s.  Just 
as  several  NRDGA  members,  when 
they  ran  PX’s  in  the  last  war,  sought 
to  make  them  the  best  of  their  kind, 
so  now  is  the  military  seeking  the  best 
in  assortment,  the  lowest  in  price,  the 
finest  in  service. 

The  wish  to  make  better,  more  im¬ 
portant,  bigger,  is  a  natural  instinct, 
and  every  man  worth  his  salt  works 
that  way.  This  is  “giantism.”  It  is  a 
healthy  expression  of  ambition. 

The  desire  to  test  out  credit’s  vol¬ 
ume-building  effect  was  in  line  with  the 
military’s  plans  for  greater  standard¬ 
ization  of  service,  of  uniformity  of  pric¬ 
ing,  of  sales  and  executive  training,  of 
uniform  fiscal  control,  of  better  dis¬ 


play,  and  of  the  establishment  of  a 
career  program  for  key  civilian  person¬ 
nel.  “Giantism”  is  responsible  for  such 
thinking. 

In  the  1956  fiscal  year,  the  PX’s 
faced  the  certain  loss  of  130,000  in  the 
number  of  their  domestic  patrons. 
“This  could  have  resulted  in  an  equiv¬ 
alent  decline  in  over-all  sales,”  Gen¬ 
eral  Peckham,  then  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Services, 
wrote  in  the  foreword  to  the  annual 
report.  “Through  improved  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  however,  p>er-capita 
sales  were  increased  from  $21.97  f)er 
month  to  $24.28  per  month  .  .  .  with 
the  result  that  the  over-all  sales  vol¬ 
ume  actually  showed  a  slight  increase 
for  the  year.” 

General  Peckham  adds:  This  was 
not  the  only  paradox  of  fiscal  year  1956. 


The  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  mili- 
tary  strength  did  not  modify  the  r^  t 
quirements  for  additional  facilities  < 

throughout  the  domestic  system  ...  t 

90  additional  exchange  outlets  were 
opened  during  the  year.  Nearly  40o  1 

employees  were  added,  to  staff  these  a 
new  retail  stores,  cafeterias  and  snack  < 
bars.” 

Faced  with  the  same  problem,  retail-  t 
ers  w'ould  do  as  General  Peckham’s  t 
staff  did:  so  improve  merchandising  a 
methods  as  to  overcome  the  handicap  1 
and  come  out  as  well  if  not  better  than  s 

the  year  before.  Each  year  would  see  ( 

another  or  several  new  ideas  proposed 
and  tested.  We  cannot  quarrel  with  ‘ 
the  methcxls  nor  the  objectives,  grant-  ‘ 
ed  the  premises.  I 


1 


Are  There  Any  Limits?  What  needs  to  1 
be  raised  here  again  is  the  basic,  the 
fundamental  question:  Where  is  the  f 
PX  headed?  Where  is  the  end?  What  i 
becomes  of  the  concept  of  “conveni-  1 
ence  and  necessity?”  i 

We  ask  also:  What  should  be  the  * 
function  of  the  PX?  Within  what  lim-  ' 
its  should  it  operate?  Why  should  the  I 
PX  be  responsible  for  raising  welfare  * 
and  recreational  funds  for  service 
jjeople?  Why  should  this  not  be  the  ' 
Government’s  responsibility?  Would  ’ 
it  not  be  less  costly?  < 

Unless  these  problems  are  properly  > 
and  fairly  solved— by  the  Congress,  for  ' 
only  the  Congress  can  do  it— the  retail-  ^ 
ers  of  this  country,  especially  those  in 
PX  areas,  w'ill  be  put  to  more  and  ' 
more  serious  competitive  disadvantage.  I 
Unless  these  problems  are  solved,  ' 
the  PX’s,  in  accordance  with  plans  ' 
based  on  successful  pilot  tests,  will 
move  into  more  and  more  categories  of  ‘ 
merchandise,  will  add  more  and  more 
services— delivery,  telephone  and  mail 
order,  clerk  assistance,  gift  wrapping, 
customer  counseling.  The  foreign  sys¬ 
tem  already  has  its  fashion  expert. 
Why  not  the  domestic  system? 

We  therefore  asked  the  Philbin  sub¬ 
committee  and  we  shall  now  ask  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  inevitable 
trends  implicit  in  the  PX  concept  and 
to  take  steps  now  to  establish  policy 
for  the  PX,  to  establish  definitions  of 
terms,  to  set  l^imits  upon  them  and 
upon  services,  before  the  dynamism  of 
“giantism”  leads  to  ever  greater  com¬ 
petition  with  the  retailer. 
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The  military’s  present  concept  of 
the  PX  departs  radically  from  the  con¬ 
cept  last  year  and  from  that  of  previ¬ 
ous  years. 

Up  to  last  year  the  PX  function  had 
been  to  “provide  articles  of  necessity 
and  convenience  not  supplied  by  the 
Government.” 

Now,  in  1957,  General  Parks  says 
the  purpose  is  “to  provide  a  conveni¬ 
ent  and  reliable  source  from  which 
authorized  patrons  may  obtain,  at  the 
lowest  practicable  cost,  articles  and 
services  required  for  their  well-being 
and  contentment." 

The  PX  has  been  converted  into  a 
“fringe  benefit”  and  it  is  to  make  this 
“fringe  benefit”  more  attractive  that 
the  military  seeks  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  to  be  carried  and  to  ex¬ 
periment  w'ith  customer  services. 

Good  End,  Bad  Means.  We  repeat 
that  we’re  sympathetic  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  military.  Retailers,  along 
with  other  businessmen,  face  a  very 
similar  situation.  We  should  like  the 
military  to  succeed  in  keeping  an  ever 
larger  percentage  of  its  trained  and 
skilled  personnel. 

But  to  accomplish  its  purpose  the 
military  is  putting  the  entire  burden 
upon  one  segment  of  the  American 
economy— the  American  retailer.  He 
is  made  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  present  and,  in  the  future,  still 
further  enlargetl  “fringe  benefits.” 

We  hold  that  the  military’s  proposal 
is  an  unfair  way  of  accomplishing  a 
good  purpose.  It  is  also  ?  form  of  un¬ 
necessary  and  harmful  economic  dis- 
aimination. 

The  military’s  purpose  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  several  other  ways.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  Cordiner  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendations  for  higher 
pay.  We  think  also  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  assume  the  obligation- 
very  properly  its  own— to  provide  the 
necessary  welfare  and  recreational 
funds  from  general  taxes. 

We’re  not  aware  that  any  other 
country  in  the  world  leaves  such  an 
important  social  obligation  to  the 
vagaries  of  an  outside  organization. 
Should  not  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  be  directly  responsible  for  so 
important  a  contribution  to  its  own 
welfare? 

It  is  because  the  PX  must  earn  the 


money  with  which  to  pay  for  welfare 
and  recreational  services  that  the  whole 
problem  of  the  PX’s  competition  with 
the  taxpaying  retailer  is  created  in  the 
first  place.  Remove  the  necessity  for 
having  to  earn  these  funds  and  you 
remove  the  necessity  for  ever  larger 
volume  and  ever-increasing  lists  of 
items  and  services. 

Limits  on  Items.  In  his  letter  of  June 
17th  to  Rep.  Philip  J.  Philbin,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  sub-committee.  Gen.  Parks 
repeats  that  the  PX  estimate  of  the 
number  of  additional  items  the  PX 
will  carry  beyond  those  authorized  in 
the  1949  list  is  only  448.  He  repeats 
the  figure  again  without  substantiat¬ 
ing  it.  Our  own  estimate  was  7,440. 

General  Parks  says  we’re  not  talking 
the  same  language.  This  is  true.  In 
retailing  there  is  one  language.  An 
“item,”  by  common  definition,  is  an 
individual  piece  of  merchandise.  It  is 
not  a  category  or  a  classification- 
meaning  a  collection  of  similar  or 
analogous  items. 

An  assortment  list  in  a  department 
may  contain  500  “items”— specific 
types  of  merchandise  related  to  one 
another  yet  distinct  each  from  the 
other.  The  stock  in  the  department, 
based  on  the  list  of  500  items,  may 
total  10,000  pieces.  Each  “item”  is 
backed  by  a  given  number  of  pieces. 

Therefore  when  we  estimated— and 
we  tried  to  be  conservative— that  the 
items  the  military  wished  added  to  the 
1949  list  would  total  7,440,  we  meant 
that  each  PX,  depending  on  its  size, 
would  have  to  add  as  few  as  22,000 
pieces  of  stock  or  as  many  as  1 10,000— 
and  that  this  obviously  would  involve 
an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
cover  all  domestic  PX’s. 

If  General  Parks  is  talking  categor¬ 
ies  or  classifications,  then  448  may  be 
correct.  But  if  it’s  items,  our  own  fig¬ 
ure  is  correct. 

Obviously,  the  additional  “items” 
will  aggravate  sharply  the  present 
compietition  which  the  PX’s  give  the 
retailers  in  their  areas. 

General  Parks  attempted  no  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  point  we  made  regarding 
his  inexact  comparison  of  the  PX  vol¬ 
ume  with  the  total  retail  volume  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  latter  basis, 
he  said,  PX  volume  amounted  to  only 
.00269  of  the  total.  The  true  compari¬ 


son  is  with  the  retail  volume  in  the 
PX  area,  and  if  this  is  made  you  get 
not  the  infinitesmal  figure  of  .00269 
but  as  much  as  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
area’s  retail  volume. 

General  Parks  attempted  no  refuta¬ 
tion  of  the  point  Representative  Bray 
made  that  the  military  may  interpret 
the  regulations  any  way  which  will 
best  serve  its  purpose. 

Here  is  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee’s  injunction  on  this  sub¬ 
ject: 

“The  committee  is  concerned  about 
reported  plans  to  increase  the  scope 
of  activities  of  the  Post  Exchanges. 
While  it  is  recognized  that  the  Post 
Exchange  system  is  an  integral  and 
necessary  part  of  the  operations  of  the 
military  forces,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
justification  for  increasing  the  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  of  the  stores  in  the 
system  at  the  expense  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  country.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  typies  of 
merchandise  currently  authorized  for 
sale  in  the  system  are  more  than  ade¬ 
quate  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
ury  fiersonnel  and  their  dependents 
and  no  action  should  be  taken  to 
enlarge  the  categories  of  stock.” 

A  Policy  Proposal.  Our  Association 
urges: 

►  That  the  military’s  request  for  the 
extension  of  the  items  in  the  1949 
agreement  be  vetoed; 

►  That  the  items  in  the  agreement 
be  limited,  as  to  sale,  entirely  to  the 
PX’s  in  those  areas  in  this  country 
located  at  too  great  distance  from 
either  a  city  or  town; 

►  That  there  be  no  expansion  in  the 
services  the  PX  renders— such  as  the 
provision  of  credit; 

►  That  the  Congress  define  what  are 
items  of  “convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity”; 

►  That  the  PX’s,  except  for  those  in 
this  country  too  distant  from  cit¬ 
ies,  be  required  to  reduce  the  1949 
list  to  the  items  of  “convenience 
and  necessity,”  as  may  be  defined 
by  the  Congress; 

►  That  the  Congress  consider  favor¬ 
ably  the  recommendations  of  the 
Cordiner  Committee; 

►  That  the  Government  and  not  the 
PX  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
welfare  and  recreational  purposes. 
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Fi'leite’s  Coordinated 
Mayflower  II  Promotion 


People  walked  into  Filene’s  window  and  found  themt^elves  on  a  Plymouth  I 
dock,  looking  at  a  22-foot  model  of  Mayflower  II.  The  boat  rocked  in  f: 
a  tiny  harbor  of  real  water;  ocean  sound  effects  completed  the  illusion, 


I 


In  one  package:  public  relations, 
traffic  stimulation,  merchandise  pro¬ 
motion.  in  on  the  Mayflower  II  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  start,  Filene's  climaxed 
a  year  of  publicity  with  its  June 
windows,  ads  and  displays. 

FILENE’S  tie-in  with  the  Mayflower 
II  began  a  year  ago.  Last  Novem¬ 
ber,  Commander  Alan  Villiers  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  tea  given  by 
Filene’s.  H.  D.  Hodgkinson,  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  store,  welcomed  the 
guests,  including  the  Governors  of 
Plimoth  Plantation,  descendants  of  the 
original  Pilgrims  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  Bostonians.  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter,  then  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
sent  a  special  message. 

A  window  was  given  over  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  plan  to  sail  the 
Mayflower  II  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  the  news  that  it  would  carry  a 
“treasure  chest’’  of  British  merchan¬ 
dise  consigned  exclusively  to  Filene’s. 
(“.All  New  England  can  say  with  pride, 
‘It  came  over  on  the  Mayflower’.’’^ 
Part  of  Filene’s  celebration  of  Thanks¬ 
giving  last  year  was  a  window  repro¬ 
ducing  the  first  house  in  “Plimoth.” 

The  window  show  and  promotion 
shown  on  these  pages  was  staged  in 
June.  In  five  windows  on  the  Summer 
Street  side,  live  models  depicted  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  Pilgrim  life.  In  one,  a 
“friendly  Indian”  showed  the  corn¬ 
planting  ceremony;  in  others,  marsh 
grass  was  dried  and  bundled  for  thatch 
roofing:  parchment  was  cut  into 
squares  for  windows:  caroenters 
worked  at  furniture-making.  “Pilgrim 
women”  showed  spinning  and  weaving 


on  early  flax  and  wool  wheels,  dipped 
wicks  in  bayberry  wax  to  make  can¬ 
dles,  ground  maize  and  churned  butter. 

In  the  corner  window  adjoining 
these  activity  displays  was  a  22-foot 
cut-away  model  of  Mayflower  II.  The 
glass  was  removed  so  that  people  could 
enter  the  window  and  get  the  effect  of 
standing  on  a  Plymouth  dock.  A  mech¬ 
anism  rocked  the  boat  in  its  “harbor” 
and  there  were  ocean  sound  effects. 

Three  sets  of  windows  displayed 
British  merchandise:  one  given  to  the 
Men’s  Store  (featuring  British  imports 
as  Father’s  Day  gifts);  one  for  the 
Mayflower  Shop,  showing  the  “treasure 
chest”  and  samples  of  the  items  which 
actually  came  on  the  ship;  and  one  for 
the  basement  windows,  showing  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  British  merchandise  the 
store  buys  in  volume. 


Filene’s  participation  in  the  May-?' 
flower  II  event  took  many  forms,  mak  . 
ing  the  whole  project  an  unusually || 
thorough  integration  of  merchandi8e,| 
traffic  and  institutional  promotioB.| 
For  example,  the  store  outfitted  Josephi 
Meany,  Jr.,  the  cabin  boy  who  was  the| 
only  American  aboard,  and  durir^i 
Easter  school  vacation  week  put  ona| 
puppet  show  based  on  his  adventures.! 
At  the  same  time,  Boston  newspapersi 
were  carrying  his  radioed  stories  from 
the  ship.  The  restaurant  featured  Pil¬ 
grim  dishes  and  special  Mayflower 
menus.  Stamp  collectors  were  offered 
Mayflower  II  covers  brought  over  by 
the  ship;  the  book  department’s  tha  ij 
ough  tie-in  extended  to  taking  advanct|| 
orders  for  Warwick  Charlton’s  account! 
of  the  crossing,  which  is  to  be  publ- 
lishcd  in  September. 


Five  windows  showed  how  the  Pilgrims  combined  their  own 
skills  and  crafts  with  those  they  learned  from  the  Indians 
to  conquer  the  American  wilderness.  The  windows  made  a 
90-foot  display  along  Summer  Street— exactly  the  same  length 
as  that  of  the  Mayflower  II,  comments  Stacy  Holmes,  the 
store’s  director  of  public  relations. 


.Mayflower  Shop,  featuring  the  British  merchandise  which 
is  a  specialty  of  Filene’s  ready-to-wear  departments.  Here 
was  supporting  stock  for  the  samples  of  merchandise  which 
came  to  the  store  in  an  oak  treasure  chest  aboard  the  Mav- 
fl«)wer  II.  Sale^irls  wore  authentic  Pilgrim  dress. 
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By  John  Hozen,  Members  of  Congress,  and  others.  NRDGA  will  be  ably 

>  Vice  President  for  represented. 

mI!j  ^  >  Government  Affairs,  hoped  that  the  conference,  in  addition  to  drawing 

’J.  NRDGA  national  attention  to  the  problems  of  small  business  enter- 

prises,  will  develop  understanding  of  the  needs  of  small 
business,  and  ways  and  means  for  the  smaller  firms  to  utilize 
the  research  facilities  and  the  many  services  that  are  avail- 
B  bHI  from  both  government  and  private  sources. 

In  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  fields,  the  definition 
of  a  small  business  is  one  with  less  than  50  employees.  Of 
July  22nd,  1957  the  some  2,500,000  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  establish- 
Budg«t-Cutting.  With  civil  rights  legislation  commanding  ments  in  the  United  States,  99  p>er  cent  fall  into  this  category, 
the  headlines,  it  might  appear  that  other  legislative  matters  In  the  manufacturing  field,  82  per  cent  have  less  than  50 
are  on  dead  center,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The  battle  of  employees  and  98  per  cent  less  than  500  employees, 
the  budget  continues,  with  fuel  being  supplied  by  those  who 

are  fighting  for  reduced  spending.  Budget  Director  Brund-  Legislation  Affecting  Retailing.  In  the  area  of  NRDGA’s  leg- 
age  is  the  author  of  a  communication  to  all  departments  islative  interests  the  picture  looks  quite  encouraging  at  this 
advising  that  the  President  wants  a  real  effort  made  to  keep  time.  Wage-hour  legislation  seems  to  be  sidetracked  for  this 
spending  in  line  with  the  fiscal  1957  level.  This  would  mean  session.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committet 
a  total  of  about  $70  billion.  With  the  1958  budget  calling  have  disagreed  broadly  on  this  issue  and  as  a  result  are  not 
for  expenditures  of  $71.8  billion,  the  effect  of  the  Brundage  expected  to  act  upon  any  bill  this  year.  On  the  House  side, 
communication  would  mean  that  the  Administration  is  it  looks  as  though  further  study  into  this  subject  will  be 
shooting  for  a  $2  billion  spsending  cut.  made  during  the  coming  recess.  This  means  no  action  until 

This  action  gave  encouragement  to  the  “savers,”  but  next  year, 
aroused  the  budget  makers,  who  feel  it  is  an  admission  on  Congress  will  not  approve  any  labeling  legislation  this 
the  part  of  the  Administration  that  the  budget  requests  did  year.  The  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
not  represent  rock  bottom  estimates  of  spending  needs.  mittee  is  expected  to  give  further  study  to  fiber  indentifica- 

tion,  and  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate  Committee. 
Effect  on  Taxes.  Coupled  with  chances  for  reduced  spending  The  PX  issue  is  very  much  in  the  picture.  The  situation 
is  the  growing  desire  to  do  some  tax  cutting.  The  Adminis-  changes  daily;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  concise  report 
tration,  however,  appears  to  be  standing  firm  on  its  earlier  The  Philbin  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  ServicB 
announcement  that  opjx>sition  to  any  tax  cuts  before  July  Committee  is  expected  to  report  in  a  few  days  on  the  mili- 
1,  1958  would  continue.  tary’s  request  for  credit  facilities  for  PX’s  and  for  expanding 

Some  budget  experts  have  observed  that  a  tax  cut  does  the  merchandise  list  handled  by  PX's.  More  effective  would 
not  indicate  that  federal  receipts  would  drop.  They  point  be  the  adoption  of  language  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
to  the  cuts  made  during  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon’s  Committee  Report  which  would  bar  not  only  credit,  but 
regime.  History  shows  that  a  tax  cut  then  resulted  in  higher  any  expansion  of  the  merchandise  list.  The  Report  is  nos* 
revenues.  in  conference;  and  if  the  language  prevails  in  the  confer¬ 

ence,  military  stores  will  be  prevented  from  expanding  and 
Small  Business  Conference.  Small  business  is  to  have  its  would  be  forced  to  hire  civilian  personnel.  At  present  the 
“day  in  court”  at  a  full-dress  conference  to  be  held  in  payroll  of  military  men  assigned  to  PX’s  exceeds  $1.8  million 

Washington  on  September  24,  25,  and  26.  The  White  House  in  domestic  exchanges.  In  the  international  setup,  the  total 
Conference  on  technical  and  distribution  research  for  the  exceeds  $3  million. 
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‘^One  of  the  most 
valuable  tools  any 
store  executive 
can  have,^^ 

\  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 


Executive  Vice  President 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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Committee  on  Urban  Research  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
urban  research. 

The  Committee  on  Urban  Research, 
at  its  organization  meeting  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  discussed  the  problems  of  urban¬ 
ization;  it  decided  to  focus  on  trans¬ 
portation— because  transportation  it- 
self  is  vital,  and  because  research  in 
transportation  is  a  means  of  under¬ 
standing  the  problems  of  urban  areas 

Briefly,  the  purposes  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Urban  Research  are  as  follows; 
1.  To  determine  research  needed  and 


Researching  the  City*s  Needs  (Continued  from  page  9) 


concerned  with  the  various  aspects  of 
urban  development.  City  planning, 
highway  engineering,  geography,  soci¬ 
ology,  economics,  transportation,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  industry  are  represented  on 
the  Committee,  and,  through  the  acad¬ 
emy,  representatives  of  other  fields  are 
available  for  consultation. 

The  composition  of  the  Committee, 
its  location  in  the  Highway  Research 
Board,  and  the  backing  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy-Council  combine  to  enable  the 


work  of  orderly  growth  and  to  realize 
the  high  levels  of  living  that  our  econ¬ 
omy  is  capable  of  providing. 


Committee  on  Urban  Research.  The 

Committee  on  Urban  Research  has 
been  formed  in  the  Highway  Research 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council. 
The  Committee  is  broadly  representa¬ 
tive  of  die  academic  disciplines,  and 
the  professional  and  business  groups 


The  Emporium's  Storewide 
"Made  in  St  Paul’’  Show 


THE  city’s  redevelopment  plans  were  a  feature  of  tht 
■  “Made  in  St.  Paul”  show,  the  highly  successful  traffic 
promotion  staged  by  the  Emporium  from  June  24th  to 
July  3rd.  The  store  used  its  17  windows,  its  auditorium 
and  much  of  the  display  space  on  four  floors  for  exhibits 
from  nearly  250  St.  Paul  firm.s.  The  promotion  was  backed 
by  20,000  lines  of  advertising,  radio  and  television  spots, 
direct  mail,  and  a  “Tell  Ten”  word-of-mouth  campaign. 
A  local  radio  station  broadcast  each  day  from  the  exhibit 
area,  and  an  entire  television  program,  “Industry  on 
Parade,”  was  built  around  the  show. 

The  “St.  Paul  of  the  Future”  exhibit  was  a  scale  model 
of  downtown  St.  Paul  as  it  will  Icxrk  when  planned  super¬ 
highways  and  other  rehabilitation  projects— those  now 
planned  and  those  proposed  for  the  future— have  been 
completed.  It  was  shown  by  Downtown,  Inc.,  the  organ¬ 
ized  civic  development  group.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
long-term  plan  is  a  transformation  of  the  retail  shopping 
area.  It  would  include  a  traffic-free  pedestrian  mall,  ere 
ated  by  routing  cars  along  an  elevated  IcKsp. 

The  manufacturers’  exhibits  included  scale  minlels, 
demonstrations  and  actual  manufacture  of  gcxrds,  and 
created  an  impressive  picture  of  industrial  strength  and 
diversification.  The  cooperative  nature  of  the  under 
taking  was  described  as  “togetherness,”  which  brought 
.McCall’s  into  the  promotional  picture.  Minnesota’s 
Senator  Humphrey  read  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
tribute  to  the  unity  of  purpose  behind  the  exhibit,  show¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “how  modern  business,  large  and  small,  tan 
benefit  worker,  management,  stockholder,  community 
and  nation,” 

One  of  the  barrage  of  ads  which  the  Emporium  used 
to  draw  a  huge  audience  to  its  “Made  in  St.  Paul”  show 
was  devoted  to  the  plans  for  rebuilding  the  downtown 
area.  .Assembling  the  entire  show  required  two  months 
of  work  with  236  participating  manufacturers. 


SM  what  St.  Paul  makas  for  you 
and'tha  world  .  .';-taa  it  tonight 


great  future 

coma  tea  ccala  modak  of  downtown  St.  Paul  as  'it  can  look  in  tha  futura 


St.  Paul  builds  toward 


a  cHy  traraformad  by  tha  Togathamass*  spirit  of  its  paopla  and  industrias 


a  faafura  dtspiay  of  "Mada  in  St.  PauP.  . .  cominissionad  by  Downtown,  Inc 


may  be  made  to  reflect  ultimate  uriian 
and  regional  objectives.  Such  research 
would  explore  the  degree  of  integra¬ 
tion  that  is  desirable  or  feasible  among 
highway,  parking,  transit,  recreation, 
housing,  and  other  aspects  of  url.>an 
development. 

Passenckr  and  Freight  Terminals. 
The  location  of  terminals,  their  de¬ 
sign,  size,  function,  and  their  role  in 
the  total  transp>ortation  system  are  as¬ 
pects  of  the  urban  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  that  have  important  bearing  on 
automobile,  rail,  bus,  truck,  transit. 


to  establish  priorities  for  undertak¬ 
ing  it. 

2.  To  stimulate  research  through  uni¬ 
versities,  public  agencies,  founda¬ 
tions,  and  other  organizations  and 
to  assist  in  obtaining  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  it. 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  urban  research  which 
will  keep  those  interested  informed 
of  projects  currently  in  progress 
and  which  will  disseminate  the 
findings  of  completed  projects. 

4.  To  conduct  periodic  conferences 
which  will  bring  together  physical 
and  social  scientists,  businessmen, 
public  officials,  and  civic  leaders 
concerned  w'ith  urban  problems 
and  their  solution. 

5.  To  publish  proceedings  of  semi¬ 
nars  on  urban  research,  reports  of 
research  projects  and  correlation 
conferences. 

Here  arc  some  of  the  problem  areas 
where  research  is  needed: 

Transportation  and  Land  Use. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
toward  the  discovery  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  uses  of  urban  land 
and  the  generation  of  passenger  and 
freight  movement.  Further  knowledge 
is  needed  about  the  basic  factors  un¬ 
derlying  urban  traffic  congestion  and 
the  effect  that  various  types  and  in¬ 
tensities  of  urban  development  have 
on  the  demand  for  transportation  serv¬ 
ices  of  all  types. 

Urban  Development.  The  whole 
area  of  population  density  and  zoning 
in  relation  to  economical  and  effective 
transportation  and  other  urban  serv¬ 
ices  needs  to  be  explored. 

Within  large  metropolitan  regions, 
it  is  especially  important  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  development  patterns  that 
would  achieve  optimum  conditions  for 
urban  living,  economic  development, 
recreation  and  open  space  needs,  and 
effective  transportation. 

Planning  Functions  in  Urban  Re¬ 
gions.  Planning  is  recognized  as  a 
means  to  organize  a  community’s  re¬ 
sources.  How  is  planning  being  used 
in  our  cities  and  metropolitan  regions? 
How  can  it  be  used  to  improve  trans¬ 
portation?  How  has  it  been  used? 
What  results  have  been  achieved?  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  contribu¬ 
tion  planned  improvements  have  made 
in  the  design  of  residential,  commer¬ 


cial,  and  industrial  areas.  Research 
is  also  needed  on  the  effect  of  zon¬ 
ing,  suixlivision,  density  controls,  and 
other  regulations  on  the  demand  for 
transportation. 

Improved  Use  of  Existing  Facili¬ 
ties.  Study  needs  to  be  made  of  the 
possibilities  of  making  better  use  of 
existing  transportation  facilities. 

Administration  of  Transport.  Re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  evaluate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  new 
urban  and  regional  arrangements  by 
which  future  transport  development 


man 
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and  air  traffic  as  well  as  present  uses  of 
urban  land  and  the  future  p>ossibilities 
of  urban  land  use. 

The  provision  of  automobile  park¬ 
ing  facilities  to  serve  land  uses  in  cen¬ 
tral  cities  is  one  of  the  critical  prob¬ 
lems.  The  design,  location,  and  size  of 
parking  facilities  and  their  connection 
with  transf>ortation  routes  have  many 
implications.  These  involve  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  city  development,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  integrating  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  terminal  facilities,  and 
the  role  of  public  and  private  agencies 
in  providing  such  integration. 

Relationship  of  Urban  Renewal 
TO  Modernization  of  Transporta¬ 
tion.  The  highway  program  offers  op¬ 
portunities  to  accelerate  urban  renew¬ 
al.  Continuing  research  into  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  rebuilding  obsolescent 
areas  of  American  cities  and  prevent¬ 
ing  the  spread  of  blight  is  essential  if 
we  are  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Finance.  Current  financing  and 
transport  pricing  policies  should  be 
examined  to  determine  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  self-supp>ort  and 
subsidy,  and  the  level  of  transport  in¬ 
vestment  required  for  greatest  over-all 
economic  benefit.  Research  is  also 
needed  to  determine  the  economic 
justification  of  various  transportation 
improvements  in  terms  of  their  effect 
on  the  urban  region. 


Geography.  Understanding  the  un¬ 
derlying  space  and  functional  relation¬ 
ships  in  communities,  and  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  p>opulation,  economic,  and  tech¬ 
nological  change  could  contribute 
much  to  the  efforts  of  planners  and 
highway  engineers  to  anticipate  the 
changing  transportation  needs. 

Where  will  new  settlement  occur? 
What  limiting  factors  are  present  on 
the  nature  of  economic  development? 
How  much  new  growth  can  be  accom¬ 
modated  in  areas  now  provided  with 
urban  services?  What  effect  would  be 
produced  on  transportation  if  limits 
were  set  on  the  density  and  area  of 
urban  development? 

The  Highway  Program.  Because 
of  the  impact  the  Federal-Aid  High¬ 
way  Program  will  have  on  existing 
communities  and  future  regional 
development,  the  Committee  places 
highest  priority  on  related  research. 

Of  course,  a  vital  question  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  expanded  highway  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
central  business  district.  While  the 
provision  of  improved  transportation 
offers  opportunities  to  stabilize  the 
downtown  districts  and  perhaps  revit¬ 
alize  them,  it  may  promote  further 
decentralization  or  bring  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  to  the  center  than  can  be 
handled.  We  think  the  importance  of 
the  central  business  district  places  a 
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high  premium  on  research  in  this  area. 

The  Merchant’s  Role  in  the  City. 
The  merchant  is  well  aware  of  the 
pioblems  of  the  city;  he  is  concerned 
with  his  responsibility  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Individual  merchants  have  done 
an  effective  job  of  decorating  the  inter¬ 
ior  of  their  stores,  of  modernizing  the 
downtown  stores,  and  of  building  in 
the  new  shopping  centers.  The  mer¬ 
chant  is  also  concerned  about  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  his  store,  but  here  the 
problems  confronting  him  are  beyond 
his  control  and  beyond  his  own  re¬ 
sources. 

The  merchant  must  approach  prob¬ 
lems  of  environment  the  same  way 
he  approaches  merchandise  problems. 
He  must  look  objectively  at  the  situ¬ 
ation.  He  must  appraise  every  prob¬ 
lem  and  solution  in  terms  of  its  long- 
range  effect.  The  dynamic  changes  of 
population,  economics,  locus  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  residence,  new  techno¬ 
logical  and  work  pattern  developments 
—all  affect  the  merchant’s  environment 
and  his  market;  they  set  the  broad  pat¬ 
tern  within  which  he  can  plan. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  merchant’s 
planning  def>ends  on  how  much  he  un¬ 
derstands  the  changes  taking  place  and 
how  w'ell  he  can  use  them.  Does  the 
merchant  have  the  same  kind  of  basis 
for  making  decisions  about  his  envi¬ 
ronment  as  he  does  for  selecting  the 
goods  he  will  sell,  the  amount  to  buy, 
the  price  to  put  on  it?  No.  He  does 
not  have  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
information  at  his  fingertips  to  enable 
him  to  make  an  informed  decision 
about  the  environmental  questions 
affecting  him,  and  about  the  role  he 
can  take  in  the  community. 

The  many  important  problems  in 
the  downtown  and  in  the  community 
—the  environment  of  the  merchant- 
need  to  be  understood,  interrelated, 
and  evaluated  if  the  merchant  is  to 
make  an  effective  contribution  to  solv¬ 
ing  community  problems. 

There  is  no  monojjoly  on  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  urban  development,  just  as  in 
a  competitive  economy  there  is  no 
monopoly  on  products.  Inventiveness 
and  new  products  have  the  function 
of  equalizing  opportunity;  what  we  do 
with  opportunities  is  a  different  mat¬ 
ter.  Research  helps  to  show  the  whole 
story,  leaving  us  free  to  pick  and 
choose  the  ideas  we  want  to  use. 
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Seminar  on  Markdowns.  The  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  will  hold  a  one- 
day  seminar  on  September  10th  on 
the  vital  subject  of  markdowns.  The 
meeting  place  will  be  in  NRDGA’s 
Board  Room,  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

The  subject  will  be  discussed  gener¬ 
ally  at  the  morning  session.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  group  will  be  split  up 
for  the  discussions  of  specific  division¬ 
al  or  departmental  problems. 

“We’ve  picked  a  knotty  problem,” 
commentetl  David  Bluthenthal,  vice 
president  of  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little 
Rock,  and  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  “As  an  industry,  the 
department  stores  are  still  not  show¬ 
ing  the  net  profit  they  should.  We 
need  to  improve  our  gross  margin. 
The  largest  source  of  profit  loss  is 
markdowns.  .  .  . 

“Possibly  out  of  this  exchange  of 
experience,  we  may  be  able  to  salvage 
1/2  per  cent  or  perhaps  per  cent  of 
our  stores’  present  figures.  That  would 
be  an  enormous  profit-saver.  For  that 
reason  I’m  happy  we’re  having  this 
seminar  and  I’m  hopeful  that  the  mer¬ 
chandisers  and  buyers  of  ready-to- 
wear,  accessories  and  smallwares,  men’s 
and  boys’  wear  and  home  furnishings 
will  come  to  the  seminar  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10th  and  take  counsel.  The  week 
selected  for  the  meeting  w'as  the  over¬ 
whelming  choice  of  the  various  group 
directors  in  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision.” 

Mr.  Bluthenthal  cited  the  typical 
and  range  markdown  1956  figures  for 
a  number  of  basic  departments  which 
have  “at  least  the  possibility  for  im¬ 
provement  if  adequate  preventive 


measures  are  taken:” 

Markdowns 

Range 

Typical 

Coats  8c  Suits 

9.7-17.6 

11.9 

Dresses 

9.8-16.0 

12.6 

Blouses  8c  Sportswear 

7.7-10.5 

8.8 

Handbags 

3.5-  6.0 

4.7 

Hosiery 

2.0-  3.8 

3.1 

Women's  Shoes 

8.1-12.6 

10.0 

Girls’  8c  Infants’  Wear 

6.2-  8.2 

6.7 

Men’s  Wear 

4.4-  6.9 

5.3 

Boys’  Wear 

4.6-  8.9 

6.5 

Furniture  8t  Beds 

5.5-  9.5 

7.2 

Floor  Coverings 

3.7-  7.7 

5.8 

Curtains  8c  Draperies 

5.4-  9.2 

7.2 

China  8c  Glassware 

4.3-  7.7 

5.7 

Housewares 

3.4-  5.6 

4.6 

Major  Appliances 

4.4-  7.5 

.5.7 

New  Head  of  Expanded  L-22  Project. 

Egil  E.  Krogh,  president,  Sibley,  Lind¬ 
say  and  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  succeeds 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  Namm-Loes- 
er’s,  Brooklyn,  as  chairman  of  the  Sec¬ 
tional  Committee  L-22. 

The  L-22  project,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NRDGA  and  carried  out 
and  administered  by  the  American 
Standards  Association,  was  originally 
confined  to  setting  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  rayon  and  acetate  fabrics  but 
has  now  been  expanded  to  include  all 
textiles. 

In  accepting  the  L-22  chairmanship, 
Mr,  Krogh  expressed  the  conviction 
that  the  work  of  this  group  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  technical  experts  would 
continue  to  make  a  major  contribu¬ 
tion  to  full  consumer  acceptance  of 
and  confidence  in  all  textile  products. 

He  told  retailers:  “If  we’re  to  do  our 
best  by  ourselves  we  must  do  our  best 
by  our  customers.  They  must  have  the 
knowledge  with  which  to  handle  prop¬ 
erly  the  multi-form  fabrics  we  con¬ 
stantly  offer  them.  That  knowledge 
can  only  come  from  a  project  like  L-22. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  tag  attached  to  a  garment 
giving  instructions  as  to  how  it  is  best 
to  be  laundered.  The  tag  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  garment  is  worn. 
Tags  get  lost.  People  forget.  Also, 
frequently  the  garment  is  laundered 
by  someone  other  than  the  f)erson  who 
bought  it. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  to  be 
thinking  now  of  permanent  labels,  to 
be  sewn  into  the  garments.  These 
would  give  the  required  laundering 
or  dry  cleaning  information  and  other 
properties  to  observe  for  best  care. 
Such  a  label  would  insure  that  the 
laundering  information  won’t  be  for¬ 
gotten.  It  would  also  result  in  fewer 
customer  returns.” 

Ask  Microwave  Allocations.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  NRDGA  told  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
last  month  that  the  use  of  microwave 
channels  by  retailers  was  essential  for 
the  future  growth  of  retailing.  Their 
views  were  presented  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  being  held  by  the  FCC  on  the  al¬ 
location  of  frequencies  in  the  bands 
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Experts,  and  Home  Decorators. 

•  If  you  want  to  improve  your  share 
of  the  local  market 

•  If  you  want  the  facts  to  compare 
your  own  performance 

•  If  you  want  to  know  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  price  ranges  by  classification. 

Order  your  copy  today 
NRDGA  Members  -  $2.00 
Non-members  -  -  -  $4.00 


Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 
100  W,  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

"The  Successful  Operation  of  the 
Lamp  and  Shade  Department." 

Check  attached -  Bill  me - 

Name  . 

Store . 

Address  . 

City,  State . 

Add  3%  soles  tax  if  delivered  in  N.Y.C. 
(Books  purchased  for  business  use 
ore  tax  deductible.) 
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hold  out  promise  for  progressive  inr 
provement  of  our  business.  The  ben^ 
fits  to  the  public  would  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  economy," 
said. 

The  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Microwave  Communication, 
f.  C.  Oram, 

Merchandising  Corp.,  argued  that] 
sufficient  frequencies  are  available  for 
point-to-point  use  above  890  me.  to 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  any  determination  now 
on  the  relative  priorities  of  potential 
irsers.  {Continued  on  next  pagej 


ery  service  and  special  orders  and 
generally  improve  customer  relations. 

J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive  vice 
jiiesident  and  treasurer,  NRDGA, 
said  that  retailing  is  evolving  to  the 
point  where  communications  must 
play  a  vital  part  in  many  new  opera¬ 
tions.  He  pointed  out  that  the  tech¬ 
niques  involved  are  entirely  new  and 
demand  new  types  of  communications 
facilities  such  as  microwave  commu¬ 
nications  offer. 

“The  licensing  of  private  microwave 
systems  to  retailers  will  permit  them 
to  develop  new  operating  tools  which 


above  890  me. 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc., 
immediate  past  president  of  the 
NRDGA  and  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  pointed 
out  that  microwave  communication, 
will  help  overcome  the  conmumif  i- 
tions  problems  being  created  by  I’le 
growing  trend  toward  retail  decentral¬ 
ization. 

He  showed  how  microwave  commu¬ 
nications  would  help  improve  produc¬ 
tivity,  eliminate  costly  errors  in  hand¬ 
ling  customer  complaints,  sjaecd  deliv¬ 


vice 


Payne's 
Doubles 
Its  Space 
in  Durban 


XPANSION  and 


improvement 
t  plans  of  Greaterman’s,  Ltd.,  which 
now  controls  108  stores  in  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  follow  the  same  pattern 
as  those  of  large  American  retail  firms. 
Ojjerating  pressures  are  much  the 
same,  too,  according  to  Hans  Saenger, 
Greaterman’s  manager  of  retail  opera¬ 
tions,  who  visited  New  York  recently. 
Downtown  areas  in  the  chief  cities  are 
congested  and  parking  areas  are  inade¬ 
quate;  metropolitan  land  costs  are 
high;  sales  are  expanding;  all  costs  are 
rising.  Self-service  is  being  introduced, 
suburban  branches  being  built.  And 
the  growth  of  Greaterman’s  itself 
echoes  another  present-day  character¬ 
istic  of  American  retailing,  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  independent  units  into  chain 
control. 

Greaterman’s  is  now  making  plans 
for  the  first  large  suburban  shopping 
center  of  the  ty|>e  familiar  in  the  U.  S. 


This  will  be  built  outside  of  Johannes¬ 
burg,  headquarters  of  the  Greaterman 
organization.  The  center  will  include 
a  hotel  and  theaters.  Peter  Gojjeland 
of  the  firm  of  Copeland,  Novak  & 
Israel,  store  designers,  will  soon  be  on 
his  way  to  Johannesburg  to  start  the 
building  plans. 

In  Durban,  Payne  Bros.,  which 
Greaterman’s  acquired  in  1953,  com¬ 
pleted  a  storewide  remodeling  and  a 
three-story  addition  earlier  this  year 
which  doubled  its  original  55,000 
square  feet.  Part  of  the  research  which 
preceded  the  expansion  was  a  custom¬ 
er  survey  which  showed  a  demand  for 
more  fashion  leadership  from  the 
store.  The  fashion  floor,  therefore, 
got  sjjccial  attention,  and  Mr.  Saenger 


reported  exceptionally  good  improve 
inent  in  fashion  sales.  Payne’s,  who« 


and  appliances.  Its  chief  competitor 
in  Durban  is  Greenacre’s,  also  con¬ 
trolled  by  Greaterman’s. 

Payne’s  opening  day  celebration  Vf’ai 
described  as  the  biggest  ever  staged  in 
South  Africa.  The  Mayor  of  Durbn 
presided;  there  were  fashion  show: 
a  parade  of  antique  cars;  special  events 
for  children;  a  sports  exhibition  and 
other  entertainments.  On  the  nev 
roof,  two  prefabricated  houses  were 
the  settings  fa 


erected  to  seti've  as 
home  goods  displays.  Five  {ler  cent 
the  first  three  days’  sales  were  contri 
uted  to  charities  of  customers’  choii 


If  the  Commission  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  priorities  at  this 
time,  he  urged  that  the  retail  industry 
be  placed  high  on  the  list  because  of 
its  importance  in  the  economy. 

Considerable  testimony  was  present¬ 
ed  to  show  the  vast  network  of  verbal 
and  written  communications  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  modern  store. 

Exhibits  describing  the  communica¬ 
tions  problems  in  metropolitan  Boston 
were  presented  by  F.  B.  Gummere,  sec¬ 
retary,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  The  Jordan  Marsh  and 
Sears  Roebuck  stores  in  Boston  assist¬ 
ed  in  preparing  these  exhibits. 

The  communications  problems  of 
their  respective  companies  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  E.  C.  Ricketson,  operating 
manager,  Titche  Goettinger,  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  T.  T.  White,  controller, 
Polsky’s,  Akron,  Ohio,  representing 
the  Allied  Stores  of  Ohio,  Inc. 

John  W.  Paynter,  vice  president  and 
treasurer.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  stressed  the  need  for  oper¬ 
ational  and  cost  advantages  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  company’s  need  for  im¬ 
proved  communication  facilities. 

Statements  were  also  filed  review¬ 
ing  the  communications  problems  of 
Macy’s  California  and  Maas  Brothers 
in  Tampa,  Florida. 

Mtrchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing  Seminars.  The  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  asked  so  many  questions 
about  the  philosophy  and  application 
of  Merchandise  Management  Account¬ 
ing  that  it  has  arranged  two  seminars 
on  the  subject. 

The  first  seminar  will  be  held  Octo¬ 
ber  28th  through  30th  at  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  second  will  be  held  Janu¬ 
ary  20th  through  22nd,  1958,  at  the 
Northwestern  University  Downtown 
Campus. 

Robert  Jones  of  the  Arthur  Ander¬ 
sen  Co.,  who  developed  the  concept, 
and  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  Harvard  University,  will  lead  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  following  subjects: 

Philosophy  and  Objectives  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Management  Accounting: 
Development  of  Cost  and  Profit  Infor¬ 
mation;  Case  Studies  of  Cost  Infor¬ 
mation  Development:  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting  in  Practical 


Operation:  Additional  Dividends  from 
Merchandise  Management  .\ccount- 
ing;  Single  vs.  Multiple  Store  Tech¬ 
niques:  Case  Studies  of  Merchandise 
Management  Accounting  Experiment¬ 
al  Applications;  and  Initiation  of  an 
Experimental  Program. 

The  program  has  been  planned  for 
major  executives  with  extensive  man¬ 
agement  background  rather  than  sup¬ 
ervisors  or  technicians  and  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  strongly  recommends 
that  senior  merchandising  and  finan¬ 
cial  officers  attend.  Sjiecial  discussion 
material  will  l)e  available  only  to  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  seminar  and  will  not 
be  published  subsequently. 

Send  seminar  registrations,  which 
are  being  limited  to  30  in  number,  to 
Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA,  100 
West  31st  Street,  New  York  City.  Fees 
are  .$250  for  members  and  $300  for 
non-members  and  include  meals. 

Gross  Margin  Improves;  Expenses  Rise 
Faster.  .Analyzing  department  store 
merchandising  and  operating  results 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  finds  that  higher 
ijrices  kept  the  typical  store’s  sales  vol¬ 
ume  equal  to  that  of  the  same  period 
last  year.  Transactions  typically  de¬ 
clined  two  per  cent.  The  average  gross 
sale  rose  from  $4.62  to  .$4.71.  Average 
inventory  value  during  the  period  w'as 
two  per  cent  higher  than  last  year: 
average  ending  inventory  was  three 
per  cent  higher. 

The  merchandising  performance 
showed  continued  improvement.  Cum¬ 
ulative  markon  stood  at  39.4  per  cent: 
for  the  same  period  last  year  it  was 
39.2  per  cent.  The  largest  improve¬ 
ment  was  achieved  by  stores  with  an¬ 
nual  sales  in  the  over  .$50  million 
bracket.  Their  markon  of  39.2  per 
cent  showed  an  improvement  of  0.4 
percentage  points  from  last  year. 

Gross  margins  reached  an  average  of 
37.1  per  cent— the  highest  first  quarter 
gross  margins  achieved  by  department 
stores  since  the  Controllers’  Congress 
began  compiling  these  quarterly  re¬ 
ports  10  years  ago.  The  improvement 
was  0.2  percentage  points  over  a  year 
ago.  Expenses,  however,  rose  0.4  per¬ 
centage  points,  and  this  rise  cut  profits 
from  merchandising  operations  to  0.6 
per  cent  as  against  last  year’s  0.8  per 
cent.  With  the  addition  of  other  in¬ 


come,  before-tax  earnings  stood  at  2.4 
cent.  After  deduction  of  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes,  final  earnings  amounted 
to  1.2  per  cent. 

Besides  these  figures  on  department 
stores,  which  are  broken  down  by  vol¬ 
ume  groups  in  the  report,  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Information  Letter  gives 
a  separate  report  on  specialty  stores. 
They  improved  cumulative  markon 
from  41.2  per  cent  to  41.5  p>er  cent; 
gained  0.3  percentage  fioints  in  cash 
discounts;  and  raised  their  gross  mar¬ 
gin  from  40.0  per  cent  to  40.4  per  cent. 
Operating  expenses  rose  by  the  same 
amount,  however,  w'ith  the  result  that 
their  after-tax  profits  dropped  to  1.1 
per  cent,  from  1.2  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
.\s  in  department  stores,  the  specialty 
stores’  average  sales  check  rose.  The 
increase  to  $11.60  from  last  year’s 
$11. .39  enabled  them  to  equal  last 
year’s  volume,  despite  a  five  per  cent 
drop  in  the  number  of  transactions. 

The  report  is  based  on  the  figures 
submitted  by  210  stores  whose  total 
annual  volume  is  $3  billion. 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 

H«r*  or*  j«st  a  f«w  of  Hio  many  od- 

vantogo*  UNITROL  wiH  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc- 
cwratoly  moasuro  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workor*  singly 
and  CM  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
higlvJou  oroas  can  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  causes  oliminatod. 

3.  Incontiyo  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  rnduco 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  altoratien 
cborgos,  so  Rttors  con  be  put 
on  a  Arm  "ono-price"  basis 
^  ALTfRATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


GJ.  WARDER  associates: 

4403  Sheridon  Road,  Chicaqo  40,  II 
IDgpwater  4  511? 
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Branch  Store  Organization 

“Managing  Suburban  Branches  of 
Department  Stores,”  by  Clinton  L. 
Oaks  is  a  detailed  and  informative  re¬ 
port,  emphasizing  the  variety  of  organ¬ 
ization  plans  and  control  policies 
which  department  stores  have  evolved 
for  their  branches.  Professor  Oaks,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business,  Stanford  Universi¬ 
ty,  did  his  case  studies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  covering  every  department  store 
with  a  large  branch  operation  and  giv¬ 
ing  special  attention  to  The  Empori¬ 
um,  The  Bon  Marche  and  The  Broad¬ 
way. 

Like  most  department  store  execu¬ 
tives,  he  finds  branch  store  organiza¬ 
tion  and  branch  store  management 
still  in  the  awkward  stage,  w'ith  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  sure  to  grow  more 
acute  in  the  future.  “Many  existing 
branches,”  he  points  out,  “were  orig¬ 
inally  established  in  virgin  residential 
areas  and  have  subsequently  enjoyed  a 
period  of  rapid  growth  with  little  or 
no  competition  from  other  department 
store  branches.  If  the  metropolitan 
branch  systems  continue  to  expand, 
however,  the  trading  areas  of  each 
branch  will  inevitably  overlap.  Exist¬ 
ing  branches  have  also  enjoyed  an 
initial  operating  period  of  unparal¬ 
leled  national  income  and  general 
prosperity  which  may  not  continue 
indefinitely.  In  either  event,  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  economic  necessity  may  force 
many  parent  stores  to  overhaul  their 
branch  organizations  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  of  the  branch 
as  a  selling  mechanism  and  to  elimi¬ 
nate  weaknesses  which  might  have 
been  tolerated  in  a  less  stringent 
p>eriod.” 

Among  the  Pacific  Coast  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  Professor  Oaks  found  a  well 
crystallized  opposition  to  plans  that 
call  for  a  sharp  separation  of  buying 
and  selling  resp>onsibilities.  He  out¬ 
lines  prop>osals  which  he  believes 
would  strengthen  the  organization 
structure  of  branch  systems  without 
involving  such  a  separation,  but  he 


Have  you  aeen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  An$i-Shoplifiing  Trotuing  Film  — 

ptOTEcnvf  niMS,  me. 

175  Stb  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


cautions  that  more  is  required  than 
improvements  in  a  paper  plan. 

“Measures  must  be  found,”  he  says, 
“to  convince  the  executives  who  make 
up  the  parent  store  merchandising  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  latent  sales  potential¬ 
ities  of  existing  and  planned  suburban 
branches  and  of  the  importance  of 
aggressively  exploiting  this  potential. 
In  the  employment  of  branch  depart¬ 
ment  managers  and  other  branch  ex¬ 
ecutives,  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed 
ujx)n  the  concept  of  the  branch  more 
as  an  efficient  selling  mechanism 
than  as  a  training  ground  for  junior 
executives.”  (Managing  Suburban 
Branches  of  Department  Stores, 
Business  Research  Series  No.  10,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stanford,  Calif,  $2.50.) 

Fall  Promotion  Plans 

Home  Fashion  Time.  The  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Industry  Committee  (666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  11)  is  now 
concentrating  all  of  its  considerable 
publicity  facilities  on  Home  Fashion 
Time,  October  10th  through  I9th.  A 
wealth  of  material  is  going  out  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  so  that  they  can  give 
full  support  to  store-sponsored  shows 
of  what’s  new  in  furniture  and  floor 
coverings. 

When  Home  Fashion  Time  was  first 
conceived,  about  10  years  ago,  it  was 
the  department  stores  which  set  the 
pace.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  left 
pretty  much  to  the  furniture  stores. 
All  the  cooperating  agencies  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  draw  department  stores 
back  into  the  picture. 

A  brochure  called  “How  to  Stage 
Home  Fashion  Time”  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  a  number  of  manufacturers 
and  is  also  obtainable  directly  from 
the  HFIC.  It  describes  successful  pro¬ 
motion  techniques  and  also  the  dis¬ 
play,  [>oint-of-sale  and  direct-mail  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  available. 

Stationery  Sales.  .An  analysis  of  sta¬ 
tionery  department  sales  by  classifica¬ 
tions,  covering  the  fall  season  of  1956, 
was  released  last  month  by  the  Rust 
Craft  Institute  (580  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  36).  The  report  shows  each 
classification’s  contribution  to  total 
department  volume  during  the  period 
and  also  the  monthly  distribution  of 


sales  in  each  classification.  Participj 
tion  in  this  figure  exchange  is  open  to 
all  department  stores. 

For  Caribbean  Displays.  Props,  pojt 
ers  and  photographs  to  support  Carib¬ 
bean  theme  fashion  promotions  will 
be  gladly  supplied  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administraton  of  thi 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  (579 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17).  Ask  for: 
(1)  straw  “pavas,”  big  straw  hats  to 
use  in  displays  and  shows;  (2)  colot 
posters,  using  the  same  art  that  was 
used  in  the  award-winning  Puerto 
Rican  magazine  advertising  campaign;? 
(3)  a  supply  of  colorful  booklets  and 
brochures  prepared  for  tourists;  (4) 
photographs— many  dramatic  black 
and  white  pictures  and  some  color 
transparencies  are  available. 

Why  Young  Executives  Leave 

{Continued  from  page  27) 

What  to  Do.  The  time  to  comb  college 
campuses  might  well  be  the  first  so 
mester,  at  the  freshman  level  rathe 
than  the  senior  level.  It  would  be  bet 
ter  still  if  a  first  acquaintance  with  re 
tailing  as  a  possible  career  began  in 
the  high  school  years.  Retailing,  witl 
its  part-time  job  opportunities  has  a 
great  advantage  over  other  fields  in 
this  respect.  But  this  advantage  can 
be  turned  to  a  disadvantage  if  thf 
young  extras  see  nothing  but  dull, 
narrow  routine  in  the  jobs  they  art 
given  to  do.  When  that  hapfiens,  we’ve 
lost  at  the  start  the  exact  type  of  younf 
person  we  need  most. 

The  store  that  has  a  long-rangt 
point  of  view  about  recruiting  will  u« 
stimulating  teaching  techniques  and 
carefully  supervise  the  young  peopk| 
it  hires  for  part-time  work.  It  wilg 
give  them  opportunities  to  learn  mei^ 
chandising  methods  and  to  see  whati 
variety  of  jobs  retailing  offers.  1» 
every  30  or  40  high  schex)!  extras  then 
will  be  one  who,  with  a  little  encour 
agement,  responds  enthusiastisally  n 
the  excitement  and  challenge  of  tht 
retail  world.  With  the  willing  coop 
eration  that  most  high  school  super 
intendents  offer,  students  can  under 
stand  and  like  what  retailing  has  ti 
offer  before  they  enter  college.  Tht 
most  effective  action  we  can  take  is 
reach  them  early.  | 
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Buy  and  Read! 

The  Newly  Revised 

Buyer’s  Manual 


First  revision  since  1949 

•  13  brand  new  chapters 

•  28  established  chapters  brought  completely 
up  to  date 

•  41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence 
of  their  experience  in  500  pages  jam-packed 
with  vital  knowledge  for  every  executive 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  the  oldest  living  pioneer  retailer,  says  this  of  the  new  revision: 

“Those  of  us  who  have  in  our  time  actively  helped  to  train  young  people 
for  careers  in  retailing  have  a  special  appreciation  for  a  work  of  this  kind  .  .  . 
this  book  is  a  symbol  of  the  professional  status  retailing  has  achieved  over 
the  years  .  . 

David  Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  says : 

.  .  Enormously  helpful  book  —  helpful  for  everybody  from  president 
down.  ...  I  think  every  executive  trainee  should  be  fed  on  it,  and  every 
executive  should  make  it  his  business  to  read  it  at  least  once  a  year  .  .  .” 


Act  Now! 


Get  your 
up-to-date  copy 
of  the  Bible  of  the 
Retail  Industry 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  AAANUAL  (Member 

price:  $4.75;  non-member  price:  $10.(X);  plus  postage,  16c  per  book.) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 

NAME . STORE . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  .  STATE  . 


Make  checks  payable  to  NRDGA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
(Books  purchased  for  business  use  are  tax  deductible.) 


J 


mM  ij|i 


TNC  KMPomuM  IN  MLO  ALTO  lowets  its  ofiice  auditing  costs  with  National  Sales  Registers 


aiMBKLS>wufCimTER  profits  from  the  fast,  accurate  service  of  a  National  System.  wrooowam>  &  lotmrob  in  washinston  build  customer 


good  will  with  printed,  itemised  NCR  receipts. 


4  new  suburban  stores 

choose  100%  Q/f^atUmcU  Systems! 


/■ 


Four  new  suburban  department  stores 
—the  Emporium  in  Palo  Alto,  Wana- 
maker’s-Westchester,  Gimbels-West- 
chester,  and  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
in  Washington— have  installed  100% 
National  Systems.  Today,  with  rising 
operating  costs  cutting  heavily  into 
net  profits,  more  and  more  stores  are 
turning  to  complete  National  Control. 
Nationals  reduce  operating  expenses, 
thereby  increasing  profits! 

A  National  fioor  audit  system  re¬ 
places  obsolete  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  with  the  most  efficient  mecha¬ 
nized  control  system  available.  Every 


sale— cash  or  charge— is  recorded  on 
a  multiple-total  sales  reg^ter  that 
gives  total  sales  by  department  and 
by  sales  people.  This  simplifies  book- 
ki^ping  procedure  and  saves  time, 
effort  and  personnel  on  the  floor  as 
well  as  in  the  accounting  department. 
And  Nationals,  which  automatically 
print  sales-checks,  also  provide  faster, 
more  accurate  service  for  customers. 

Your  store,  too,  can  benefit  from 
the  time-  and  money-saving  features 
of  a  National  System.  The  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  National  System  means 


increased  earnings  for  you.  Nationals 
pay  for  themselves  quickly  through 
savings,  then  return  a  handsome  j 
yearly  profit.  For  complete  informa-  ] 
tion,  call  your  nearby  National  repre-  | 
sentative.  You’ll  find  him  listed  in  the  | 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  HECISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

989  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


